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Preface 


This  study  was  undertaken  not  only  to  fulfill  a thesis 
requirement  and  hopefully  provide  some  useful  information,  but 
also  to  allow  the  writer  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about 
program  management.  The  study  provided  the  opportunity  to 
delve  into  many  areas  of  program  management  and  resulted  in 
a satisfying  learning  experience. 

I selected  the  subject  of  Program  Management  Responsibility 
Transfer  because  it  does  involve  the  full  spectrum  of  program 
management  activities . Air  Force  Systems  Command  and  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command  interact  in  a complex  relationship  to  transfer 
the  management  responsibility  for  a system.  This  transfer  is 
a complicated  procesr  that  must  include  all  of  the  program  manage- 
ment fianctions  from  both  commands . 

Initial  discussions  with  people  in  the  Fighter/Attack 
Systems  Program  Office  indicated  that  the  F-4  program  transfer 
experienced  some  difficulties  and  that  this  progr^  would  provide 
a meaningful  departure  point  for  a study  of  program  transfer. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  opportunity  to  become  more 
familiar  with  program  management,  the  study  also  provided  a 
valuable  learning  experience  related  to  the  conduct  of  a study 
of  this  nature . The  principal  contributor  to  this  learning 
experience  was  my  thesis  advisor.  Dr.  Raymond  H.  Klug,  who 
deserves  special  worfis  of  appreciation.  Dr.  Klug,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Management,  devoted  an  immeasurable  amount  of  effort 
and  energy  to  the  preparation  of  this  study.  Lending  considerable 
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management  and  research  expertise,  his  guidance  and  support 
were  invaluable  in  organizing,  conducting,  editing,  and  pre- 
parjjng  this  study.  Special  thanks  also  go  to  Professor 
T.  Roger  Manley  who  performed  a vital  role  as  second  reader 
and  provided  an  objective  appraisal  of  the  thesis.  Finally, 

I would  like  to  thank  the  many  people  in  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command,  the  Logistics  Command,  and  others  who  made  this  study 
possible  through  their  candid  sharing  of  information  and  in- 
sight. I was  most  favorably  impressed  by  the  knowledge  and 
dedication  of  these  individuals,  and  commend  them  for  Pui 
enthusiastic  and  professional  approach  to  a difficult  area 
of  program  management. 
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The  increasiTTg  costs  of  weapon  systems  have  created  a 
demand  for  more  efficient  program  management.  The  Air  Force 
organizational  structure  for  acquiring  and  supporting  weapon 
systems  results  in  two  commands  sharing  this  responsibility. 

The  Air  Force  Systems  Command  is  responsible  for  research, 
development,  procurement,  and  production.  The  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command  is  responsible  for  supply,  maintenance,  and 
other  logistical  support.  Program  management  responsibility 
transfers  from  the  Systems  Command  to  the  Logistics  Command 
at  soma  point  in  the  acquisition  cycle . This  transition  has;, 
in  the  past,  resulted  in  confusion,  duplication,  and  fragmented 
responsibility.  In  an  effort  to  provide  for  more  efficient 
program  management  during  program  transition,  the  Program 
Management  Responsibility  Transfer  concept  was  initiated  in 
1975 • The  F-4  program  was  the  first  program  to  transfer  under 
this  new  concept. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide  a critical  analysis 
of  the  new  transfer  process  through  a study  of  the  F-4  transfer. 
The  primary  objective  is  to  determine  if  the  new  process  has 
resolved  difficulties  encountered  in  past  program  transitions . 
Research  methodology  includes  analysis  of  information  from  four 
sources  in  order  to  compare  past  transition  problems  with  the 
new  transfer  process . Information  sources  include  background 
literature,  i'ir  Force  regulations,  the  F-4  PMRT  Plan,  and  inter- 
view responses . Research  findings  are  summarized  and  used  in 


a comparative  ant  lysis  of  the  old  transition  process  and  the 
new  transfer  process . The  study  concludes  that  although  the 
new  process  more  clearly  defines  the  responsibilities  of  the 
two  commands,  many  of  the  past  problems  including  fragmented 
responsibility,  continue  under  the  new  process. 
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A STUDY  OF  THE  F-^ 

PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  RESPONSIBILITY  TRANSFER  (PMRT) 

FROM  THE  AIR  FORCE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND  TO  THE  LOGISTICS  COMMAND 

I . Introduction 

! Increasing  interests  competing  for  scarce  resources  have 

created  a demand  for  more  efficient  management  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD) . Recent  years  have  seen  a decline  in  real 
; defense  dollars  and  an  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  alternatives 
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j competing  for  this  money.  Defense  spending,  as  a percentage 

1 of  gross  national  product,  has  declined  from  9.35^  in  3.956  to 

1 

j 5 ‘8%  in  1976.  While  defense  spending  has  been  declining,  the 

t 

cost  of  new  weapon  systems  has  been  increasing.  The  cost  of 
all  DOD  weapon  systems  has  been  rising  at  a rate  of  5*59^  pen 
I year,  after  discounting  inflation.  The  cost  of  jet  fighters 

has  been  rising  9*295  per  year  (Ref  28:4,6).  The  result  is 
keen  interest  in  and  more  emphasis  on  efficiently  managing 
resources  throughout  the  DOD. 

Weapon  system  acquisition  and  support,  a vital  part  of  the 
defense  mission,  is  ijnderstandably  receiving  .increased  attention 
and  pressure  to  reduce  costs . Efforts  to  cut  costs  are  being 
made  in  every  phase  of  the  life  cycle  of  weapon  systems,  and 
:j  program  management  is  coming  under  closer  scrutiny  to  improve 

I eifioiency  while  still  providing  adequate  defense  systems.  New 

J management  philosophies  and  techniques  are  constantly  emerging 

I i 

j ' 

I in  this  pursuit  of  efficient  and  effective  program  management. 
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Weapon  system  acquisition  and  support  is  a multi-billion 
dollar  business.  The  Presidential  budget,  submitted  to  Congress 
in  January  of  1977 » indicates  a reversal  of  the  trend  of  de- 
clining real  defense  dollars,  and  provides  for  real  growth  in 
the  defense  budget.  The  defense  budget  included  total  expendi- 
tures of  $121.3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1979.  This  represents 
a real  growth,  after  accounting  for  inflation,  of  $5*7  billion 
over  fiscal  ytir  1978,  and  real  growth  was  projected  for  each 
year  through  I982  (Ref  19:12-1^). 

Although  the  defense  budget  now  indicates  growth,  the  high 
costs  of  acquiring  and  supporting  weapon  systems  will  continue 
to  require  efficient  program  management.  The  Air  Force  (AF) 
historically  uses  over  one  third  of  the  total  defense  budget 
in  1964  and  27 .7fo  in  1977)  (Ref  43:108).  System 
acquisition  and  support  costs  consume  a major  portion  of  the 
AF  budget.  Budgeted  costs  are  not  classified  in  system  acqui- 
sition and  support  categories,  but  aircraft  procurement  for 
fiscal  year  1978  totalled  $13  billion.  This  figure  represents 
a sizeable  investment,  and  it  includes  only  aircraft  procurement 
for  one  year.  For  the  F-I6  program,  total  acquisition  costs 
are  estimated  to  be  $4.6  billion,  and  .^5  year  operation  and 
support  costs  are  estimated  at  $7-4  uillion  (Ref  28:9). 

These  figures  indicate  the  magnitude  of  AF  acquisition  and 
support  costs,  and  substantiate  the  notion  that  '‘feapon  system 
acquisition  and  support  will  continue  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  defense  mission. 


Current  organissation  of  the  AF  for  acqtdsition  and 
support  of  weapon  systems  differs  from  that  of  the  other 
services , and  this  difference  causes  unique  problems  in 
the  AF.  The  Army  Material  Command  and  the  Navy  Material 
Command  each  act  as  single  agencies  for  acquisition  and 
support  of  systems  in  their  respective  services  (Ref  22:11-12). 

In  the  AF,  two  separate  commands  usually  share  the  respon- 
sibility for  managing  weapon  systems  in  the  acquisition  and 
support  areas . Other  commands  nay  have  this  responsibility 
for  minor  programs,  as  delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  AF, 
but  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  (AFSC)  and  the  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command  (AFLC)  manage  most  programs,  and  all  the 
major  programs . 

AFSC  is  responsible  for  applied  research,  development, 
and  production  of  all  major  weapon  systems  acquired  by  the 
AF.  AFSC  Headquarters  (HQ)  delegates  this  authority  to  the 
System  Program  Offices  (SPO)  located  in  three  buying  divisions: 
Electronic  Systems  Division,  Aeronautical  Systems  Division, 
and  the  Space  and  Missile  Systems  Office  (Ref  22:11). 

AFLC  is  responsible  for  world-wide  logistical  support 
of  all  the  major  systems  in  the  AF,  upon  entry  into  the 
operational  inventory.  This  responsibility  includes  maintenance, 
repair,  modification,  procurement  of  spare  parts,  and  operational 
support  (Ref  22:11).  Five  Air  Logistics  Centers  (ALC)  work 
under  AFLC  to  perform  these  functions . 

Unique  problems  with  respect  to  AF  acquisition  and  support 
arise  when  responsibility  for  managing  the  system  transfers  from 
AFSC  to  AFLC.  What  may  appear  to  be  a simple  matter  of  passing 
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management  responsibility  is  actually  a complex  process  re- 
quiring close  coordination  and  cooperation  from  many  individual 
areas  of  systems  management.  This  transfer  has,  in  the  past, 
proved  to  be  complex  and  confusing,  and  has  often  been  a 
stumbling  block  in  effectively  managing  a weapon  system. 

A study  conducted  in  1976,  at  the  Air  War  College, 
concluded  that  the  transition  process  was  complex  and  that 
the  program  responsibilities  were  not  well  defined  during 
this  transition.  Groves  and  Winkler  stated,  "It  is  evident 
that  the  system  is  an  extremely  complex  and  interwoven  process 
containing  multiple  transfer  points  for  the  various  functional 
areas  and  responsibilities.  Also,  one  can  see  that  the  system 
is  somewhat  cumbersome  and  awkward,  and  that  management  responsi- 
bilities can  be  fragmented  at  various  times  during  the  pro- 
duction phase"  (Ref  28j34-). 

The  AF  Inspector  General  (IG)  conducted  a study  of  the 
transition  process  in  197^.  The  IG  reported  that  transition 
was  not  well  defined  and  became  a piece-meal,  drawn  out  process. 
The  IG  concluded,  "We  found  transition  to  be  a cumbersome  and 
inefficient  process  which  needed  more  precise  definition, 
positive  direction,  aind  improved  management  visibility  " 

(Ref  27*4). 

As  a result  of  the  IG  findings , Program  Management 
Responsibility  Transfer  (PMRT)  was  initiated,  to  replace  the 
old  transition  process.  PMRT  was  envisioned  as  a smooth, 
coordinated  transfer  of  management  responsibility.  The  intent 
was  to  clearly  define  when  responsibility  for  the  entire  system 
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would  t!:ansfer,  thus  ending  the  confusion,  duplication,  and 
inefficiency.  Because  PMRT  was  to  include  total  responsibility, 
the  process  would  no  longer  be  piece-meal  and  drawn  out. 

At  a predetermined  date,  agreed  to  by  AFLC  and  APSC,  total 
responsibility  for  a program  would  transfer  to  AFLC. 

The  AF  published  new  directives  to  implement  PMRT.  The 
directives  outline  how  PMRT  should  be  accomplished  and  require 
that  a specific  PMRT  Date  (PMRTD)  be  established.  AFLC  and 
AFSC  published  a joint  supplement  to  clarify  PMRT  at  the 
working  level.  Numerous  other  regulations  that  deal  with 
various  aspects  of  program  management  have  been  and  are  being 
changed  to  reflect  the  PMRT  concept.  These  regulations  are 
examined  in  chapter  III. 

The  first  weapon  system  program  to  be  influenced  by  the 
new  PMRT  concept  was  the  F-4  program.  This  program  basically 
consisted  of  a major  system  acquisition  involving  several 
different  models  of  the  F-^.  The  aircraft  are  used  by  the 
United  States  (US)  AF,  Navy,  aind  Marines,  and  are  sold  to 
several  foreign  coimtries.  Some  models  of  the  F-4  had  already 
transitioned  to  AFLC  under  the  old  transition  policies , and 
work  was  under  way  to  transition  the  remainder  of  the  F-^ 
program  when  Air  Force  Regulation  (AFR)  800-4,  Transfer  of 
Program  Management  Responsibility,  was  published  in  March  of 
1975*  Six  months  of  intensive  work  followed,  to  prepare  the 
program  for  a PMRTD  of  1 October  1975 • This  thesis  examines 
the  F-4  transfer}  the  first  program  transfer  conducted  under 
the  new  PMRT  concept. 
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To  avoid  confusion  over  terminology  used  in  this  thesis,  the 
definitions  of  "transition”  and  "transfer"  need  to  he  clarified. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  study,  "transition"  is  used  to 
denote  the  old  transition  process  that  was  in  effect  prior  to 
implementation  of  PMRT.  "Transfer"  reflects  the  new  PMRT  process, 
with  two  exceptions . The  old  transition  process  included  an  Engi- 
neeriiig  Transfer  Package  (ETP)  and  an  Updating  Change -Modification 
Transfer  Agreement  (UC-MTA) , and  when  transfer  is  used  in  the  con- 
text of  the  ETP  or  the  UC^A,  the  term  refers  to  the  old  trans- 
ition process.  Whenever  the  terminology  might  he  misleading,  the 
writer  has  added  explanatory  information.  The  remainder  of  this 
introductory  chapter  states  the  central  problem  and  discusses  the 
purpose  and  objectives  of  the  thesis,  the  scope  and  limitations  of 
the  research,  and  the  research  methodology  followed  in  the  study. 

Statement  of  the  Problem- 

Past  transitions  of  program  management  responsibility  from 
AFSC  to  AFLC  have  been  protracted  affairs  that  resulted  in  dupli- 
cation, fragmented  responsibility,  and  confusion  in  program  manage- 
ment. PMRT  was  designed  to  definitize  the  transfer  process  and  to 
provide  more  efficient  program  management.  If  duplication  and 
split  responsibility  could  be  reduced  or  avoided,  AFSC  and  AFLC 
would  not  have  to  perform  the  same  tasks,  aind  people  could  be  re- 
leased to  work  in  other  areas,  thereby  reducing  one  area  of  costs 
in  systems  management.  The  problem,  addressed  in  this  study,  is 
v/hether  or  not  the  PMRT  process  accomplished  this  goal  in  the  F-4 
transfer,  and  to  what  extent  PBffiT  can  be  expected  to  reduce  divided 
responsibility  in  future  transfers. 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  provide  a critical  analysis 
of  the  PMRT  process  through  a study  of  the  F-^  PMRT.  The  new  PMRT 
process  is  compared  to  the  old  transition  process  to  determine  if 
problems  associated  with  past  transitions  have  been  solved  by  imple- 
menting PMRT.  Also,  the  PMRT  process  is  investigated  to  identify 

' any  new  problems  arising  because  of  the  new  transfer  concept.  Doc- 

i 

umentation  and  anlysis  of  this  first  transfer  should  provide  use- 
ful insight  for  future  transfers. 

This  study  is  not  an  attempt  to  fLx  blame  for  past  or  present 
problems.  Program  transition  or  transfer  is  a difficult,  complex 
process,  and  problems  associated  with  this  process  are  identified 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  results  under  PMRT  with 
the  previous  transition  process. 

Objectives 

The  primary  objective  of  this  study  is  to  try  to  determine 
if  and  to  what  extent,  PMRT,  as  viewed  through  the  F-4  PMRT,  re- 
solved the  difficulties  encountered  in  past  transitions.  A 
closely  related  objective  is  to  determine  and  identify  any  new 
problems  created  by  the  PMRT  concept.  From  these  two  objectives, 
the  writer  hopes  to  provide  some  indication  of  the  effect  PMRT 

j can  be  expected  to  have  on  future  program  transfers. 

i 

) A secondary  objective  of  this  study  is  for  the  writer  to 

I 

j become  more  knowledgeable  about  AF  program  management.  The 

j 

j writer  has  no  background  in  px-ogram  management,  but  is  expecting 

j 

i 


Research  Methodology 

The  research  methodology  for  this  study  can  he  classified 
in  four  main  areas t backgroxmd  literature  search,  survey  of 
official  directives,  study  of  the  actual  transfer  agreements, 
and  interviews  with  key  personnel  involved  in  the  F-4  trsuisfer. 

The  background  literature  search  provides  information  to 
explain  the  situation  leading  to  PMRT.  A study  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  AF  acquisition  and  supi>ort  functions  shows  how  the 
present  AF  organization  came  into  being,  and  establishes  the 
necessity  for  a transfer  process.  A discussion  of  the  old 
transition  process  points  out  problems  that  existed  in  that 
process.  These  transition  problems  are  summarized  for  com- 
parison with  the  PMRT  process . 

The  information  researched  for  the  background  area  of  the 
study  came  primarily  from  AF  sources.  The  AF  is  the  only 
military  service  that  transfers  program  meuiagement  respon- 
sibility from  an  acquiring  command  to  a separate  support 
command.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  manage  programs  in  one  com- 
mand throughout  the  life  of  the  program,  and  have  no  process 
S’milar  to  PMRT. 

A search  through  the  Defense  Documentation  "enter  provided 
no  information  pertaining  to  transition  or  PMRT.  The  Air 
University  Abstract  of  Research  Reports  provided  several 
studies  of  the  transition  process,  and  these  studies  are 
used  in  this  thesis.  Of  three  previous  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology  theses  dealing  with  transition  or  transfer,  one  was 
recent  enough  to  address  PMRT  before  implementation,  and  it 
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an  assignment  to  a SPO,  and  this  research  provides  the 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  program  management.  This, 
may  prove  to  be  a benefit  to  readers  who  do  not  have  program 
management  experience.  Terms  and  concepts  are  explained, 
and  the  writer  has  attempted  to  provide  a logical,  under- 
standable description  of  an  extremely  complex  process . 

Scope  and  Limitations 

This  study  is  limited  in  two  respects.  First,  the 
research  concentrates  on  one  program*  the  F-4  program. 

Second,  only  one  aspect  of  program  management  is  considered* 

PMRT. 

The  study  is  limited  fj  the  P-4  program  primarily 
because  the  F-4  was  the  first  program  to  transfer  under 
the  PMRT  concept.  .A  secondary  reason  for  limiting  the 
research  to  the  F-4  transfer  is  to  restrict  the  research 
to  a workable  scope  in  the  available  time.  Considering 
only  the  F-4  program,  provides  a reasonable  basis  for  study 
of  the  transfer  in  terms  of  documentation  to  review  and  key 
personnel  to  interview.  Other  programs  are  considered, 
particularly  in  the  background  section,  but  the  main  thrust 
of  the  study  is  directed  to  the  F-4  program. 

This  study  examines  only  one  small  phase  of  program 
management,  the  PMRT  process.  Program  management  over  the 
life  cycle  of  a weapon  system  encompasses  many  technical  and 
managerial  areas  from  conception  to  retirement,  and  B5RT 
represents  only  one  small  phase  in  the  broader  context  of 
total  program  management.  AFLC  and  AFSC  must  interface  in 
many  other  areas , but  this  study  is  limited  to  the  PMRT  interface . 


is  used  for  backgroctnd  material.  Articles  in  current  peri- 
odicals, a Rauid  report,  an  AF  KQ  study,  and  the  IG  report  that 
led  to  PMRT  provide  ".he  remainder  of  the  information  for  the 
hackgroxmd  section. 

The  next  phase  of  the  research,  the  survey  of  official 
directives,  is  a study  of  AF  directives  pertaining  to  PMRT. 

The  AF  directives  incorporate  DOD  guidance,  and  some  have 
been  supplemented  by  AFLG  and  AFSC.  Most  of  these  directives 
have  been  updated  to  reflect  the  PMRT  concept.  Some  directives 
have  not  been  revised  since  the  publication  of  AFR  800-4,  which 
implements  PMRT. 

The  third  phase  of  the  study  examines  the  actual  PMRT 
agreement  for  the  F-4  program,  along  with  relevant  letters 
and  documents . This  information  is  discussed  to  provide  an 
idea  of  how  the  transfer  proceeded  and  to  analyze  the  actual 
PMRT  Plan.  The  F-4  SPO  was  the  focal  point  for  PMRT,  and 
documents  from  this  SPO  provide  most  of  the  information 
used  in  this  phase  of  the  study.  These  records  represent 
the  first  PB/IRT  for  a major  weapon  system. 

The  final  phase  of  the  study  consists  of  interviews  with 
personnel,  in  both  AFSC  and  AFLC,  who  were  involved  in  the 
F-4  PMRT  or  who  csin  provide  relevant  PMRT  information. 

These  people  present  the  views  of  current  experts  on  the 
subject  of  B4RT,  and  provide  information  to  fill  the  gaps 
in  the  other  information  sources.  Many  of  the  people  inter- 
viewed are  still  involved  in  the  PMRT  process,  and  are  par- 
ticipating in  joint  AFLC/AFSC  efforts  to  identify  problems 
in  the  PMRT  process . 
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The  writer  has  attempted  to  tie  these  four  research  areas 
together  into  a logical  analysis  of  the  F-4  PMRT.  To  develop 
this  analysis,  problems  in  both  the  transition  and  transfer 
processes  are  identified  and  compared.  The  study  is  generally 
organized  around  the  research  phases.  The  next  section  of  the 
study  provides  a background  of  transition  history  and  identifies 
problems  that  existed  in  the  transition  process,  which  lead  to 
the  implementation  of  PIffiT.  Then,  a survey  of  AF  directives 
defines  PMRT  and  points  out  the  impact  PMRT  has  on  program 
transfer.  The  actual  P-^  PMRT  Plan  is  studied  and  compared 
to  similar  events  in  the  old  transition  process.  Some  of  the 
opinions  of  the  people  interviewed  are  included  in  the  early 
chapters,  but  most  are  reported  in  chapter  V as  the  opinions 
relate  to  management  functions.  Chapter  VI  integrates  the 
research  findings  and  provides  a comparison  of  transition  and 
PMRT  problems.  Finally,  the  last  chapter  summarizes  the  research 
effort  and  provides  conclusions  and  recommendations  pertaining 
to  the  PMRT  process. 


»T^?Ra; 


II . Background 

This  section  of  the  study  identifies  problems  that  have 
been  attributed  to  the  transition  process.  First,  a brief 
history  of  acquisition  management  in  the  AF  explains  some 
of  the  reasons  for  present  AF  policies  and  procedtuiss  in 
systems  acqTiisition.  Tnis  history  leads  to  the  necessity 
for  a transition  or  transfer  process.  Next,  the  old  transition 
process  is  analyzed  through  a review  of  several  previous  studies 
of  program  transition.  This  analysis  includes  some  of  the 
terminology  and  concepts  used  in  program  management,  and 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  PMRT,  The  shortcomings 
identified  in  the  transition  process  are  stamnarized  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter  and  provide  a basis  for  evaluating  the 
PMRT  process . 

Acquisition  Histon*' 

The  current  organization  in  the  AF  for  the  acquisition 
and  support  of  weapon  systems  is  ;he  result  of  nianerous  per- 
turbations in  acquisition  policy;  a continuous  evolution  re- 
flectir^  not  only  attempts  at  management  improvements,  but 
also  political  considerations . Bolton  comments  that  this 
organization  has  evolved  from  many  philosophies  aimed  at 
optimizing  the  answer  to  the  question  of  where  to  divide  the 
functions  of  the  weapon  system  acquisition  cycle  of  research, 
deve.' opment , procurement,  production,  and  logistic  support 
(Ref  18j9) . 
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The  following  description  of  AF  acquisition  history 
indicates  some  of  the  considerations  that  went  into  forming 
acquisition  policy.  The  history  leads  to  the  present  AF 
organization  and  policy  of  dividing  the  responsibility  for 
acquisition  and  support  between  AfSC  and  AFLC.  This  section 
is  a summary  of  a 1972  Rand  report  (Ref  36:1-24).  Comments 
from  other  sources  are  referenced. 

When  the  Army  Air  Corps  was  established  in  the  mid-1920s, 
a material  division  was  formed  to  perform  the  functions  of 
experimental  engineering,  procurement,  production  engineering, 
supply,  and  maintenance.  Project  offices  were  established  for 
each  specific  aircraft  and  each  engine . In  the  1930s , these 
project  offices  separated  into  two  divisions:  the  engineering 
division  and  the  production  division.  This  basic  department- 
alization and  resultant  structure  lasted  throxighout  World  War 
II  and  into  the  post  war  period.  One  exception  to  managing 
projects  in  these  two  divisions  was  the  B-29  bomber,  where 
one  officer  was  placed  in  charge  of  both  engineering  and 
production. 

Bolton  notes  that  these  two  divisions,  engineering  and 
production,  experienced  the  first  transition  problems.  When 
a project  completed  developmental  engineering  and  was  ready  to 
go  into  production,  the  project  had  to  be  transitioned  from 
the  engineering  division  to  the  production  division  (Ref  18:11), 
Bolton  also  comments  that  when  World  War  I ended,  acquisition 
emphasis  shifted  from  production  to  prototyping  and  aerodynamic 
tinkering.  When  World  War  II  began,  the  Air  Corps  had  prototypes 
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anc  le  technology  to  build  aircraft,  but  lacked  experience  in 
pi'oduction  engineering.  The  emphasis  quickly  switched  to  mass 
production,  amd  this  emphasis  continued  after  World  War  II 
(Ref  18*12). 

Demobilization  after  World  War  II  reduced  defense  budgets , 
and  long  term  Research  and  Development  (R&D)  suffered.  The 
AF  became  a separate  service  in  19^7  and  the  Air  Material 
Command  (AMC)  was  established  as  the  single  agency  for  acqui** 
sition  and  support  of  systems.  In  19^9,  the  AP  Scientific 
Advisory  Board  and  the  Air  University  recommended  that  more 
resoiirces  be  devoted  to  R&D,  and  that  axi  R&D  organization  be 
established  independently  from  procurement  and  production. 

Bolton  states  that  the  reason  for  recommending  more  R&D  was 
because  these  boards  felt  that  the  US  needed  more  R&D  compe- 
tition with  the  Soviet  Union.  He  also  notes  that  the  problem 
of  coordinating  R&D  and  production  was  not  adequately  addressed 
in  any  reports,  and  was  destined  to  become  the  weak  link  in 
acquisition  policy  (Ref  18*14-15). 

The  Korean  War  delayed  implementation  of  the  recommendation 
for  increased  long  term  R&D.  The  war  also  created  a demand  for 
increased  production  of  B-473,  and  established  an  urgent  need 
for  improved  coordination  and  cooperation  in  project  management. 
Therefore,  joint  project  offices,  combining  engineering  and 
production,  were  initiated.  The  use  of  joint  project  offices 
carried  over  into  B-52  production. 

R&D' finally  received  clear  recognition  when  the  Air  Research 
and  Development  Oomraaud  (ARDG)  was  established  in  1951*  AMC 
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retainod  sole  procurement  authority  and  control  of  most  of 
the  money  for  system  acquisition,  but  the  acquisition  cycle 
was  dividt'd  between  two  commands.  ARDC  was  responsible  for 
basic  research  and  developnent,  while  AMC  was  responsible  for 
procurement,  production,  and  logistic  support.  The  joint 
project  offices,  which  were  previously  in  AMC,  now  became 
combined  offices  of  two  commands;  a project  office  was  now 
made  up  of  people  from  both  ARDC  and  AMC. 

At  this  same  time,  the  system  concept  for  managing  weapon 
systems,  begiui  in  World  War  II,  was  gaining  favor.  After 
encountering  problems  with  fitting  components  into  the  B-47, 
the  system  concept  surfaced  and  advocated  considering  the 
entire  weapon  system  instead  of  designing  separate  components 
to  be  fitted  together.  Weapon  System  Program  Offices  (WSPO) 
were  initiated  in  195^ • and  replaced  the  old  joint  project 
offices.  Each  major  weapon  system  was  assigned  to  a WSPO. 

The  Soviet  missile  threat  provided  the  stimulus  for 
Iceen  interest  in  the  US  ballistic  missile  program.  A 1953 
report  by  the  Strategic  Missile  Evaluation  Committee  con- 
cluded that  the  technology  was  available  to  develop  a ballistic 
missile,  but  successful  development  would  require  exceptional 
management.  The  Ballistic  Missile  Division  (BMD)  was  created 
in  195^  to  provide  this  exceptional  management. 

The  BIffi)  reported  to  ARDC,  but  had  direct  channels  to 
other  commands  and  to  AF  HQ.  A high  priority  was  placed  on 
the  program  in  terms  of  money  and  support  from  all  commands . 
Special  review  and  approval  channels  were  created  for  the 
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] division  in  1955 » and  BJ©  plans  were  sent  directly  to  the 

i 

• DOD,  with  ARDC,  AMC,  and  the  Air  Staff  merely  advised  of 
BMD  actions.  This  high  degree  of  independence  may  have 

• contributed  to  the  success  of  the  US  missile  program,  but 
began  to  weaken  when  the  agencies  that  were  bypassed  in  the 

I 

review  and  approval  channels  protested.  By  1959 i the  Air 

j Staff  was  again  reviewing  BMD  financial  requests. 

I 

i During  this  same  time  period,  several  studies  of  the 

acquisition  process  were  made,  but  ARDC  and  AMC  were  not 
receptive  to  the  recommendations  of  these  studies.  A 1956 
report  recommended  product  ori  nted  procedures  that  would 
focus  the  efforts  of  functional  organizations  along  product 
lines . This  report  recommended  that  senior  officers  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  WSPOs,  that  the  WSPO  have  direct  control  over 
program  resources,  and  that  project  officers  be  elevated  in  the 
command  structiure  to  give  them  more  influence  in  the  acquisition 
arena.  Another  report  advocated  giving  procurement  authority 
to  ARDC  and  putting  all  prociirement  funds  in  R&D  appropriations . 
This  report  also  recommended  reorganizing  R&D  around  the  functions 
of  research,  technical  development,  weapon  system  procurement,  and 
testing.  As  mentioned,  these  reports  were  given  a cool  reception 
by  ARDC  and  AMC,  and  none  of  the  recommendations  were  implemented. 

The  Soviet  Sputnik  launch  in  1957 » relative  success  of  the 

! US  ballistic  missile  program,  and  budgetary  considerations  all 

contributed  to  congressional  interest  in  the  acquisition  process 
and  pressure  for  improvement  in  AF  acquisition.  In  1957 » the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  in  DOD  assiuned  management  of 
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AF  advanced  research  programs.  In  1958*  a DOD  reorganization 
centralized  decisionmaking  authority  and  created  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Spec-'  Administration  to  handle  all  non-military 
RAD  and  operations  in  space.  To  counter  these  lost  slices  of 
responsibility,  suid  because  of  increased  system  complexity  and 
cost,  the  AF  undertook  another  study  of  the  acquisition  process. 

The  commanders  of  AMC  and  ARDC  and  five  key  members  of  the 
Air  Staff  directed  a Weapon  System  Bfemagement  Study  Group.  A 
working  group,  composed  of  a Brigadier  General  and  ten  Colonels, 
did  the  actual  work.  The  working  group  concluded  that  management 
across  functional  lines  was  necessary.  They  recommended  elimi- 
nating the  split,  dua3.  command  nature  of  system  management  by 
combining  RAD  and  production  functions,  and  giving  all  acquisi- 
tion responsibility  to  one  command.  At  this  point,  the  Rand 
report  noted  that  management  responsibility  transition  from 
ARDC  to  AMC  was  recognized  as  a serious  problem.  Putnam 
stated,  "Transfer  of  executive  management  responsibility  from 
the  research  auid  development  command  to  the  materiel  command 
was  a move  universally  reported  as  awkward  and  counterproductive" 
and  that  one  command  for  the  entire  acquisition  phase  was 
clearly  indicated  (Ref  36*15) • 

The  working  g:.’oup  recommended  sweeping  organizational 
changes  to  implement  their  findings.  They  proposed  that  pro- 
curement and  production  responsibility  be  taken  from  AMC  and 
given  to  ARDC,  and  that  ARDC  become  an  Aerospace  Weapons 
Command,  responsible  for  RAD,  development,  procurement,  and 
production.  The  working  group  further  recommended  that  as 
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AF  advanced  research  programs.  In  1953 i a DOD  reorganization 
centralized  decisionmaking  authority  and  created  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Spac'>  Administration  to  handle  all  non~military 
RdD  and  operations  in  space.  To  counter  these  lost  slices  of 
responsibility,  and  because  of  increased  system  complexity  and 
cost,  the  AF  undertook  another  study  of  the  acquisition  process. 

The  commanders  of  AMC  and  ARDC  and  five  key  members  of  the 
Air  Staff  directed  a Weapon  System  Bfanagement  Study  Group.  A 
working  group,  composed  of  a Brigadier  General  and  ten  Colonels, 
did  the  actual  work.  The  working  group  concluded  that  nmumgement 
across  ftinctional  lines  was  necessary.  They  recommended  elimi- 
nating the  split,  dual  command  nature  oi‘  system  management  by 
combining  R&D  and  production  functions,  and  giving  all  acquisi- 
tion responsibility  to  one  command.  At  this  point,  the  Rand 
report  noted  that  management  responsibility  transition  from 
ARDC  to  AMC  was  recognized  as  a serious  problem.  Putnam 
stated,  "Transfer  of  executive  management  responsibility  from 
the  research  and  development  command  to  the  materiel  command 
was  a move  universally  reported  as  awkward  and  counterproductive" 
and  that  one  command  for  the  entire  acquisition  phase  was 
clearly  indicated  (Ref  36*15) • 

The  working  g?.’oup  recommended  sweeping  organizational 
changes  to  implement  their  findings.  They  proposed  that  pro- 
curement and  production  responsibility  be  taken  from  AMC  and 
given  to  ARDC,  and  that  ARDC  become  an  Aerospace  Weapons 
Command,  responsible  for  R&D,  development,  procurement,  and 
production.  The  working  group  further  recommended  that  as 


contracting  procedures  and  production  money,  and  the  ARDC  SPOs 
were  hi§^y  dependent  on  AIK3.  This  solution  did  not  reduce  the 
number  of  people  working  in  program  management,  nor  did  it 
reduce  the  length  of  program  review  channels.  The  SFOs 
supposedly  had  the  responsibility  for  programs,  but  their 
dependence  on  AMC,  and  review  channels  through  ARDC  and  the 
Air  Staff,  limited  the  authority  the  SPO  had  to  control 
programs. 

The  next  study  of  the  acquisition  and  support  organization 
resulted  in  the  organization  that  still  exists  today.  In  the 
early  I96OS,  under  the  Kennedy  administration.  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  studied  the  system  and  instituted  changes 
aimed  at  improving  management.  First,  all  space  K&D  functions 
and  responsibilities  were  assigned  to  the  AFr  Then,  in  March 
of  1961,  three  new  organizations  were  created*  the  Office  of 
Aerospace  Research,  AFSC,  and  AFLC. 

The  Office  of  Aerospace  Research  reported  directly  to  AF 
headquarters  and  was  responsible  for  basic  research.  AFSC, 
responsible  for  applied  research,  development,  procurement, 
and  production,  was  organized  with  three  divisions  to  handle 
these  responsibilities*  the  Aeronautical  Systems  Division  (ASD), 
the  Electronic  Systems  Division  (ESD),  and  what  is  now  the 
Space  2uid  Missile  Systems  Office  (SAMSO).  AFLC  was  given  the 
responsibility  for  supply  and  maintenance. 

The  reorganization  instituted  by  McNamara  included  the 
recommendations  made  earlier  by  the  Weapon  System  Management 
Study  Group,  with  the  exceptions  that  it  did  not  shorten 
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decision  channels  and  it  did  not  reduce  and  combine  the  two 
commands t This  basic  organization  is  still  in  operation,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  AFLC  and  AFSC  remain  mostly  unchanged 
since  the  reorganization. 

To  indicate  how  political  considerations  also  affect 
the  AF  acquisition  and  support  policies,  Bolton  provides 
some  further  background  on  the  reasoning  behind  the  AF  re- 
organization in  1961.  Bolton  states  that  after  General  White 
prox>osed  a compromise  solution  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Weapon  System  Management  Study  Group,  General  Schriever  con- 
tinued working  on  plans  to  get  procurement  and  production 
functions  moved  to  ARDC.  The  Secretary  of  the  AE  told  General 
White  that  the  AF  could  regain  the  space  mission,  which  had 
been  given  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
if  the  AF  could  resolve  acquisition  management  problems. 

General  White  requested  proposals  from  senior  AF  officials, 
and  General  Schriever  submitted  the  same  plaui  proposed  earlier 
by  Schriever.  By  this  time,  some  people  who  had  worked  with 
General  Schriever  in  the  BMD  had  acquired  some  key  positions 
in  the  Kennedy  administration  (Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  Director  of  DOD  R&D) . 

Thus,  General  Schriever  already  had  built  in  high  level  support 
for  the  proposal  to  move  procurement  and  production  functions 
to  ARDC.  Secretary  McNamara  agreed  to  this  plan  and  the  result 
was  the  AFSC,  which  was  given  procurement  and  production 
functions  (Ref  18*28-30). 
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The  final  organizational  change  considered  in  this  section 
is  the  creation  of  the  Air  Force  Acquisition  Logistics  Division 
(AFALD)  in  July  of  1976«  AFALD  was  organized  as  a pcurt  of  AFIX^, 
and  was  created  to  assist  in  reducing  the  costs  of  owning  and 
operating  AF  systems.  AFALD  was  created  to  fill  a void  between 
the  designers  (AFSC),  the  icajor  maintainers  (AFLC),  and  the 
users  (Ref  23<6) . 

Several  studies  have  pointed  out  that  the  total  life  cycle 
costs  of  acquiring  and  supporting  a weapon  system  are  established 
early  in  the  acquisition  phase.  A Boeing  Company  study  indicates 
that  70ft  of  the  decisions  affecting  the  life  cycle  cost  of  a 
system  are  locked  in  by  the  end  of  concept  studies,  and  95% 
of  the  decisions  are  locked  in  by  the  end  of  full-scale  de- 
velopment (Ref  2006). 

Since  support  costs  are  affected  very  early  in  the  life 
cycle,  and  since  they  represent  a large  portion  of  total  life 
cycle  costs,  AFLC  recognized  the  need  for  an  early  interface 
with  AFSG,  and  AFALD  was  created  to  help  provide  this  interface. 
The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Acquisition  Logistics  stated, 

"In  short,  my  main  job,  in  concert  with  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command,  is  to  see  that  appropriate  actions  are  taken  during 
the  acquisition  process  that  will  reduce  the  cost  of  ownership 
without  degrading  support"  (Ref  20 135-36). 

One  way  AFALD  provides  early  AFSC/AFLC  interface  is  through 
the  Deputy  Program  Manager  for  Logistics  (DPML) , who  is  assigned 
to  work  in  an  AFSC  SPO,  auid  who  represents  AFALD  and  AFLC  in 
the  SPO.  A study  from  the  Defense  Systems  Management  College 


describes  the  role  the  OPML  plays  in  the  SPO.  The  Program 
Manager  (PN)  usually  delegates  the  responsibility  to  manage 
the  Integrated  Logistics  Support  (IZS)  program  to  the  DPML. 

The  ns  program  vras  created  to  provide  effective  and  economi- 
cal support  of  a system  over  the  life  cycle,  and  emphasizes 
requirements  for  system  supportability  in  the  early  stages 
of  system  development  (Ref  33*11-1-11-^) • 

When  a program  eventually  transfers  from  AFSC  to  AFLC, 
the  OPML  moves  to  the  ALC  and  becomes  the  System  Ibmager  (SM) . 
Logistics  representatives  were  first  assigned  to  SPOs  in  1969 > 
and  as  the  importance  of  the  early  AFSC/APLC  interface  became 
more  widely  recognized,  the  number  of  AFLC  personnel  assigned 
to  a SPO  has  increased.  The  F-I5  SPO  has  a DPML  plus  40 
other  people  from  AFLC  (Ref  18»65). 

This  early  and  more  thoroiigh  interface  between  AFSC  and 
AFLC  provides  the  AFLC  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  de- 
cisions that  will  significantly  affect  later  support  costs. 

This  interface  also  affects  program  transfer  from  AFSC  to 
AFLC,  since  AFLC  becomes  more  involved  with  the  program  prior 
to  transfer.  The  future  role  of  AFALD  is  subject  to  experience 
and  change  but,  three  months  after  AFALD  was  formed,  progrsun 
management  responsibility  for  acquisition  of  an  advanced  tanker/ 
cargo  aircraft  was  moved  from  ASD  to  AFALD  (Ref  23*6).  This 
could  be  speculated  as  a return  move  to  the  management  of  a 
total  program  within  one  command,  and  AFALD  will  be  watched 
with  interest  for  any  indications  of  a major  change  in  acqui- 
sition philosophy. 


developed  along  different  lines.  Both  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
ended  up  with  a single  command  in  charge  of  acquisition  and 
support  functions  for  weapon  systems.  Bolton  notes  that 
the  Army  Material  Command  was  established  in  May  of  1962, 
with  the  mission  of  being  the  single  organization  responsible 
for  RdD,  testing,  procurement,  storage,  distribution,  and 
maintenance  of  Army  supplies  and  equipment.  The  first  com- 
mander of  the  Army  Material  Command  said  that  the  reason  for 
creating  the  command  was  to  solve  the  problem  of  divided  respon- 
sibility between  RAD  and  logistics. 

The  Navy  review^ i 30  different  proposals  and , in  1966 , 
also  settled  on  a single  ooHsnand.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Nitze  said  that  the  reason  for  one  command  was  to  place  more 
emidiasis  on  the  logistics  support  and  maintenance  of  weapon 
systems  (Ref  18t67-68).  Thus,  the  AF  is  the  only  military 
service  that  has  continued  the  policy  of  dividing  the  respon- 
sibility for  acquiring  and  supporting  weapon  systems  between 
two  commands. 

The  evolution  of  acquisition  policy  in  the  AF  has  been 
traced  from  the  Array  Air  Corps  Material  Division  to  the  present 
organization  with  two  separate  commands  sharing  the  responsibiliy 
for  acquisition  and  support  of  weapon  systems.  The  exact  point 
in  the  acquisition  cycle  where  this  responsibility  should  be 
divided  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  studies  aimed  at  im- 
proving AF  program  management.  The  result  is  the  present 
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organisation  with  AFSC  essentially  responsible  for  applied 
research,  development,  prociirement,  emd  production,  and  AFLC 
responsible  for  supply,  maintenance,  and  other  logistical 
support  during  the  operational  life  of  the  weapon  system. 

The  present  organization  and  jurisdictional  arrangements 
give  rise  to  the  need  to  transfer  progrsum  responsibility  from 
APSC  to  AFLC  at  some  point  in  the  acquisition  cycle.  This 
program  transition  has  created  problems  in  the  past,  and  the 
transition  process,  as  well  as  some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  transition,  are  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Transition 

The  transition  process  that  existed  prior  to  PMRT  was 
a complex  process  involving  several  different  transition 
agreements  and  management  breakpoints.  To  facilitate  under- 
standing transition,  this  section  first  describes  two  impor- 
tamt  elements  of  program  management:  the  acquisition  cycle 
and  the  test  and  evaluation  program.  Next,  the  transition 
process  is  summarized.  Finally,  the  problems  associated  with 
transition  are  discussed  through  a chronological  description 
of  the  transition  process.  The  intent  of  this  section  is  to 
develop  and  present  an  explanation  of  the  problem  areas 
normally  encountered  in  the  transition  process,  for  later  use 
in  a comparison  with  the  PMRT  approach. 

The  Acquisition  Cycle.  The  acquisition  cycle  of  a weapon 
system  normally  consists  of  five  phases  with  three  major  decision 
points  between  the  first  four  phases . While  this  is  the  normal 
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cycle,  the  cycle  nay  vary  for  different  programs.  A program  may 
skip  phases  in  the  cycle,  be  in  two  different  idiases  at  the  same 
time,  or  have  multiple  decision  points  in  any  one  phase. 

The  five  phases  in  this  cycle  are  defined  in  AFR  800-2 
as  follo¥rs  (Ref  6t4)i 

1.  Conceptual  Phases  The  initial  period  vdien  the  technical, 
military,  and  economic  bases  for  acquisition  programs 
are  established  throu^  comprehensive  studies  and 
experimental  hardware  development  and  evaluation. 

2.  Validation  Phases  The  x>Griod  when  major  program 
characteristics  are  refined  through  extensive  study 
and  analyses,  hardware  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uations. The  objective  of  this  phase  is  to  validate 
the  choice  of  alternatives  and  provide  a basis  for 
the  decision  of  whether  or  not  to  go  to  full-scale 
devel opment . 

3.  Full-Scale  Development  Phases  The  period  when  the 
system/equipment  and  the  principal  items  necessary 
for  its  support  are  designed,  fabricated,  tested, 
and  evaluated.  The  intended  output  is  a pre-pro- 
duction system  which  closely  approximates  the  final 
product . 

4.  Production  Phases  The  period  from  production  approval 
until  the  last  system/equipment  is  delivered  and 
accepted. 

5.  Deployment  Phases  The  period  beginni^  with  the 
user's  acceptauice  of  the  first  operational  unit  and 
extending  until  the  system  is  phased  out  of  the 
inventory . 

The  decisions  on  whether  or  not  to  proceed  with  each 
successive  phase  of  the  acquisition  cycle  are  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Secretary  is  advised  on  these 
decisions  by  a senior  group  of  defense  officials  who  form 
the  Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council  (DSARC). 

The  DSARC  reviews  developnent  concept  papers  prepared  by 
the  DOD  component  that  is  responsible  for  the  program. 

AFR  800-2  describes  the  development  concept  paper  as 
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defining  program  issues,  including  special  logistics  problems, 
program  objectives,  program  plans,  performance  parameters, 
areas  of  major  risk,  system  alternatives,  and  acqxiisition 
strategy  (Ref  60)*  council  reviews  the  concept  paper 

and  makes  a recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  review  and  decision  prior  to  the  validation  phase  is 
called  DSARC  I , prior  to  the  full-scale  development  phase 
is  DSARC  II,  and  DSARC  III  is  prior  to  production.  Figure 
1 illustrates  the  acqiiisition  cycle  and  the  corresponding 
decision  points. 
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Fig.  1.  The  Acquisition  Cycle  and  Major  Decision  Points 


Test  aixd  Evaluation  Program.  While  a system  is  going 
through  the  acquisition  cycle,  the  system  is  continuously 
tested  auid  evaluated  to  provide  estimates  of  the  military 
utility  of  the  system.  AFR  80-14  delineates  the  purpose  of 
and  responsibility  for  test  and  evaluation.  Test  and  eval- 
uation is  an  essential  part  of  the  system  acquisition  process 
and  may  occur  throughout  all  phases  of  a system  life  cycle . 

The  two  primary  types  of  testing,  Development  Test  and 
Evaluation  (DT&E)  and  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
(OT-SsE)  are  defined  as  follows  (Ref  5*2)  i 

DT&E  is  conducted  to  demonstrate  that  engineering  design 
and  develojHnent  are  complete,  that  design  risks  have  been 
minimized,  and  that  the  system  will  meet  engineering  and 
operational  specifications . 
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OTtf  is  conducted  to  estimate  a prospective  syston's 
operational  suitability,  and.  to  identify  any  operational 
deficiencies  and  need  for  any  modifications. 

The  acquisition  life  cycle  and  the  test  and  evaluation 
program  are  two  important  elements  of  program  management,  and 
have  a bearing  on  program  transfer.  Transition  or  transfer 
from  AFSC  to  AFLC  must  occur  during  the  acquisition  cycle, 
and  test  and  evaluation  provide  information  that  is  used  to 
determine  ¥diether  or  not  a system  is  ready  to  transition. 

In  view  of  these  concepts  and  definitions,  a discussion  of 
the  transition  process  follows. 

The  Transition  Process.  This  description  of  the  tran- 
sition process  is  a summary  of  the  old  process  as  described 
by  Groves  and  Winkler  (Ref  28i29-33)*  This  process  was  in 
effect  prior  to  the  implementation  of  PMRT,  The  initial 
transition  plan  is  developed  following  DSARC  approval  to  enter 
full-scale  development  (DSARC  II) . This  plan  is  jointly 
prepared  by  the  AFSC  PM  and  the  AFLC  DPML,  amd  contains 
the  initial  target  date  for  transition.  The  target  date 
can  be  refined  and  updated  at  later  stages  in  the  process. 
Approximately  one  year  prior  to  scheduled  transition,  the 
plan  is  formalized  as  a transfer  agreement  between  AFSC  and 
AFLC. 

Transition  is  normally  scheduled  to  occur  at  the  end  of 
the  production  phase,  provided  certain  criteria  for  the  system 
have  been  met.  These  criteria  include i established  product 
baseline,  qualification  to  specifications,  demonstrated 
performance  requirements,  identification,  approval,  and 


produrraient  of  all  reqtiired  updating  changes,  availability  of 
adequate  engineering  and  technical  data,  amd  data  for  repro> 
curenent  support. 

The  transition  agreement  is  separated  into  functional 
areas  involving  significant  aspects  of  the  transition.  These 
functional  areas  typically  include i system  documentation  and 
records,  configuration  management,  engineering,  engineering 
data,  procurement,  materiel  support  including  aerospace 
ground  eqidpment,  technical  order  data,  transportation  and 
packaging,  budgeting  and  funding,  security,  and  environmental 
assessments . 

Additional  packages,  covering  separate  agreements,  are 
attached  to  portions  of  the  transition  agreement,  and  can., 
have  effective  dates  that  differ  from  the  date  of  the  basic 
transition  agreement.  Two  important  attachments  are  the 
Engineei'ing  Transfer  Package  (ETP) , and  the  Updating  Change- 
Modification  Transfer  Agreement  (UC-MTA) . 

The  ETP  identifies  the  date  for  overall  engineering 
responsibility  to  transition  from  AFSC  to  APLC.  This  compre- 
hensive attachment,  requiring  joint  command  approval,  includes 
system,  acquisition,  operational,  auid  data  engineering. 
Engineering  responsibility  is  perceived  as  the  key  to  overall 
management  responsibility,  and  is  intimately  related  to  other 
areas  of  the  transition  agreement. 

The  UC-MTA,  closely  tied  to  engineering  responsibility, 
delineates  responsibility  for  configuration  management  and 
retrofit  changes.  APR  65-3  states  that  configuration  management 
"identifies,  controls,  accounts  for,  and  audits  the  functional 
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and  physical  characteristics  of  systens,  equipient,  and 
other  desiffiated  material  items  developed,  produced,  oper- 
ated and  supx>orted  by  DOD  components"  (Ref  4*1) . A retrofit 
change  is  a configuration  change  accomplished  after  production 
delivery,  and  includes  both  modifications  and  updating  changes. 
Updating  changes  are  configuration  changes  identified  before 
APXC  assumes  the  responsibility  for  configuration  management, 
and  modifications  are  configuration  changes  identified  after 
this  point . 

The  key  to  the  UC-MTA  is  the  retrofit  management  break- 
point (RMB) . This  date,  again  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  PM 
and  the  OPML,  is  when  management  and  funding  responsibility 
for  retrofit  changes  transitions  from  AFSC  to  APLC.  The  RMB 
is  normally  established  at  the  completion  of  DTAE,  provided 
operational  suitability  and  essential  contractual  planning  and 
documentation  factors  have  been  demonstrated. 

As  can  now  be  seen,  the  term  "transition"  includes  several 
different  agreements  that  become  effective  on  different  dates. 

The  overall  transition  agreement,  sometimes  called  management 
transition,  includes  attachments  for  transition  of  configura- 
tion management  (RMB  and  UC-MTA)  auid  engineering  responsibility 
(ETP) . The  chronological  sequence  for  negotiating  the  agreements 
indicates  the  various  management  breakpoints  thax  enter  into 
the  transition  process. 

Typically,  the  RMB  is  established  first.  The  UC-MTA 
follows,  and  must  be  signed  within  90  days  of  the  RMB.  The 
UC-MTA  becomes  an  attachment  to  the  transition  agreement. 


The  transition  agreement  is  normally  signed  at  approximately 
tie  sasae  time  as  the  UC-NTA,  but  this  is  not  a requirement. 

The  final  agreement  is  the  ETP.  The  date  for  the  ETP  depends 
on  how  well  the  system  meets  the  crit  ria  for  engineering 
transition,  as  determined  by  AFSC  and  AFLC.  As  an  example 
of  the  transition  process,  the  F-lllD  RMB  was  1 March  1973- 
The  transition  agreement,  including  the  UC-MTA,  was  signed 
on  1 May  1973 • The  engineering  transition  date  was  1 January 
1974  (Ref  28155)  • This  chronological  sequence  of  agreejients 
is  followed  in  the  next  section,  which  discusses  some  of  the 
typical  problems  associated  with  the  transition  process. 

Problems  in  Transition.  With  the  previous  description 
of  transition  providing  a basis,  the  problems  that  existed 
in  the  transition  process  are  now  discussed.  These  typical 
problems,  taken  from  several  different  studies  of  transition, 
are  summarized  at  the  end  of  this  section,  and  provide  the 
basis  for  comparing  the  transition  process  with  PMRT. 

The  problems  identifl  d in  past  studies  of  transition 
are  significantly  interdependent,  aind  complex  relationships 
exist  between  the  problem  areas.  Problems  in  one  area  have 
an  effect  on  problems  in  another  area  and  on  overall  system 
management.  This  complex  relationship  between  transition 
problems  will  become  more  clear  as  the  problems  are  developed. 
The  basic  approach  of  this  section  is  to  identify  problems 
encountered  in  the  transition  process  through  a discussion 
of  the  chronological  sequence  of  the  transition  process. 
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The  lack  of  positive  direction  for  vrtien  to  transition 
management  responsibility  provides  a logical  starting  point 
for  discussing  transition  problems.  The  IG  study  of  transi- 
tion found  over  35  directives  that  affected  the  transition 
process,  and  ambiguous  and  conflicting  guidance  in  these 
directives  impeded  orderly  and  timely  transition  (Ref  2?*^). 
Groves  and  Winkler  agreed  with  this  finding,  stating  that 
numerous  directives  and  x>olicies  have  complicated  the  transi- 
tion process  by  establishing  additional  tasks  and  breakpoints 
beyond  the  basic  AF  guidance.  Groves  and  Winkler  concluded, 
"The  net  effect  is  that  the  point  at  which  various  management 
transfer  or  transition  breakponts  should  occur  becomes  very 
complicated  and  confusing"  (Ref  28t29). 

This  lack  of  uniform  direction,  manifested  in  the  absence 
of  positive  criteria  to  define  when  a system  is  ready  to 
transition,  led  to  differences  between  AFSC  and  AFLC  in 
deciding  on  a specific  date,  or  point,  in  the  acquisition 
cycle,  for  transition.  As  the  transition  date  was  in  limbo, 
or  as  it  vras  delayed,  divided  responsibility,  duplication, 
and  confusion  resxilted.  The  longer  the  transition  was  pro- 
tracted, the  more  duplication  resulted. 

The  criteria  to  be  met  prior  to  transition  were  vaguely 
delineated  in  several  AP  regulations,  euid  these  criteria 
left  much  room  for  individual  interpretation  by  AFSC  and 
AFLC.  Previous  studies  have  speculated  on  various  reasons 
for  delaying  transition,  and  most  of  these  studies  have 
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concluded  that  in  many  cases,  AFSC  did  not  want  to  transition 
early  because  the  SPO  felt  that  it  could  better  manage  the  pro- 
gram than  AFLC.  Also,  if  the  program  transitioned,  the  SPO 
might  lose  personnel.  Contributing  to  delays,  AFLC  often 
felt  that  the  system  had  not  adeq.uately  demonstrated  reliability, 
and  wanted  to  delay  transition  until  the  system  was  improved. 

A T3SAF  study  of  engine  acquisition  and  support  stated  that 
some  of  the  reasons  for  delayed  transfer  included  justifying 
manpower  levels  in  AFSC,  an  AFLC  reluctEuice  to  accept  SPO 
generated  problems,  lack  of  ALC  preparation  to  accept  the 
system,  and  SPO  reluctance  to  let  go  of  the  system  (Ref  24il35). 
Whatever  reasons  existed  for  delaying  transition,  the  fact  is 
that  guidance  on  when  to  transition  allowed  mai^  different 
interpretations,  and  either  command  could  apply  an  inter- 

t 

pretation  that  would  delay  the  transition. 

Another  problem  in  meeting  transition  criteria,  and  in 
delaying  the  transition,  was  that  all  the  components  of  the 
system  might  not  meet  the  selected  criteria  at  the  same  time. 
Certain  subsystems  coiild  experience  reliability  problems  while 
others  would  meet  all  specifications.  The  result  was  chat 
the  entire  system  would  not  transition  at  one  time.  Only 
those  components  that  met  the  criteria,  according  to  AFSC 
and  AFLC,  were  transitioned  to  AFLC.  Components  that  did 
not  meet  the  criteria  became  exceptions  to  transition,  and 
remained  with  AFSC.  The  IG  report  states  that  landing  gear 
and  engines  historically  met  the  criteria  earlier  than  other 
components,  and  were  usually  transitioned  while  other  com- 
ponents became  exceptions  to  transition  (Ref  27*9). 
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Whon  the  two  conmands  finally  reached  sone  sort  of  an 
agreement  for  the  timing  of  the  transition,  the  first  formal 
transition  usxially  took  place  with  the  RMB.  This  brecUEpoint 
involved  the  transition  of  budgeting  and  funding  respon- 
sibility for  modifications  to  delivered  aircraft.  During 
DTd£,  AFSC  prepared  a list  of  all  outstanding  updating 
changes,  with  the  assistance  of  AFLC  and  the  user,  and 
these  changes  remained  the  responsibility  of  APSC . After 
the  RMB,  AFLC  had  the  budgeting  and  funding  responsibility 
for  newly  identified  retrofit  changes.  The  list  of  updating 
changes  to  remain  with  AFSC  became  a part  of  the  UC-MTA,  which 
was  to  be  finalized  within  90  days  of  the  RMB.  AFLC  now  had 
financial  responsibility  for  r-etrofit  changes,  but  AFSC  still 
had  engineering  responsibility  to  approve  these  changes.  Groves 
and  Winkler  pointed  out  that  this  situation  caused  divided 
responsibility  because  AFLC  did  not  possess  complete  con- 
figuration management  authority  until  the  UC-MTA,  config- 
uration management  transition  (in  the  transition  agreement) , 
and  engineering  transition  had  all  occurred  (Ref  28133). 

Thus,  after  the  RMB,  both  AFSC  and  AFLC  were  required  to 
approve  modifications  and,  as  Rominger  noted,  either  command 
could  effectively  veto  proposed  modifications  (Ref  39*7) • 

The  AF  programming  and  budgeting  system  placed  added 
importance  on  the  RMB.  A complete  discussion  of  this  system 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study,  but  it  requires  that 
budget  proposals  be  submitted  several  years  in  advan.ce. 

Trying  to  predict  and  budget  for  future  modifications  is 
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difficult,  but  vdien  the  problem  of  a program  transition  is 
included,  the  budgeting  process  takes  on  an  added  dimension 
of  uncertainty.  Since  the  RMB  is  subject  to  negotiation  and 
change,  APSC  and  AFLC  guess  at  the  retrofit  cutoff  date  when 
budget  proposals  are  submitted.  Either  commeuid  could  find 
itself  in  the  position  of  having  funding  responsibility  for 
retrofit  changes,  with  no  funds  to  support  these  changes. 
Executives  of  aerospace  companies  cited  this  budgeting 
« problem  as  one  reason  they  disliked  working  with  the  AF 
procurement  system,  because  what  was  frequently  budgeted 
for  in  AFSC  vra,s  not  covered  in  AFLC  (Ref  I8i75)»  Other  areas 
of  program  management  are  also  affected  by  the  budgeting 
process,  and  delay  or  uncertainty  in  any  of  the  transition 
agreements  compounds  budget  planning  difficulties. 

The  next  agreement  to  be  negotiated  between  AFSC  and  AFLC 
* 

was  the  transition  agreement,  often  referred  to  as  the  management 
transition.  The  transition  aigreement  included  the  UC-MTA,  which 
formalized  the  RMB.  The  date  of  the  transition  agreement  was 
supposedly  the  date  for  AFLC  to  assume  overall  management 
responsibility  but,  according  to  Groves  amd  Winkler,  was  pri- 
marily directed  to  statue  reporting  and  documentation  (Ref  28j4o). 

The  IG  report  concluded  that  the  transition  agreement  gave 
rise  to  confusion  as  to  who  had  the  responsibility  for  system 
management,  and  management  transition  had  little  real  meaning 
or  understanding.  The  report  stated,  ’’The  term  'management 
transition'  proved  to  be  meaningless  and  misleading.  Addi- 
tionally, each  SPO  which  moved  management  responsibility  to 
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AFLC  without  transferring  engineering  responsibility  could 
not  clearly  define  what  responsibility  it  had  lost.  SPO 
personnel  stated  their  work  load  had  not  decreased,  and  they 
continued  to  perform  the  same  functions/tasks ” (Ref  27i7)> 
Groves  and  Winkler  agreed  with  this  finding  and  noted.  "In 
reality,  management  transition  had  little  significance.  The 
retrofit  management  breakpoint  had  some  meaning,  but  the  'key' 
remained  for  the  engineering  transfer"  (Ref  28t60).  Thus,  the 
acttial  transition  agreement  appears  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a formality  of  listing  the  various  functional  areas  that 
would  eventmlly  be  the  responsibility  of  AFLC.  As  long  as 
the  engineering  responsibility  remained  with  AFSC.  the  SPO 
exercised  effective  control  over  much  of  the  system. 

According  to  all  past  studies  researched  for  this  study, 
engineering  responsibility  was  the  most  critical  function  in 
program  transition.  As  the  IG  reported,  the  command  with 
engineering  responsibility  was  perceived  to  be  the  command 
with  overall  management  responsibility,  and,  "Engineering 
responsibility  is  basic  to  system  engineering,  configuration, 
procurement,  and  technical  and  data  nminagement.  It  also 
supports  the  budgeting  and  funding  process.  Therefore, 
without  engineering  transfer  the  other  functions  cannot 
actxially  be  transitioned  (Ref  27*8). 

Engineering  pervades  every  aspect  of  system  management 
and  has  an  impact  on  all  the  functional  areas  of  program 
responsibility.  The  objective  of  engineering  for  defense 
systems,  as  defined  in  APR  800-3,  is  "The  complete  engineering 
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definition,  optimization,  design,  integration,  interface 
control,  test,  verification,  production,  delivery,  and 
support  of  the  system  which  will  best  meet  the  needs  or 
deficiency  identified’*  (Ref  7«1).  The  engineering  manage- 
ment tasks,  listed  in  the  same  regulation,  cover  a wide 
range  of  activities,  and  include  the  following t systems 
engineering,  design  engineering,  specialty  engineering, 
test  engineering,  production  engineering,  logistics  engi- 
neering, civil  engineering,  human  factors  engineering, 
configuration  management,  technical  data  control,  and  tech- 
nical program  planning  and  control  (Ref  7*2).  After  con- 
sidering the  broad  scope  of  engineering  management,  it  is 
easier  to  understand  how  transition  of  management  respon- 
sibility without  the  accompanying  engineering  responsibility 
could  lead  to  confusion  and  fragmented  responsibility.  But, 
even  after  engineering  responsibility  was  transitioned  to 
AFLC,  program  responsibility  was  still  divided. 

The  final  agreement  to  be  negotiated  under  the  tran- 
sition process  was  the  ETP.  AFLC  had  already  approved  the 
RMB  and  the  UC-MTA,  and  the  transition  aigreement  for  the 
ill -defined  "management  responsibility"  had  been  negotiated. 

The  only  remaining  step  was  to  transfer  engineering  respon- 
sibility in  the  ETP.  However,  the  problem  now  was  that  ex- 
ceptions to  the  ETP  were  made. 

Past  ETPs  include  numerous  residual  tasks,  which  are 
exceptions  to  engineering  transition.  These  residual  tasks 
remain  the  responsibility  of  AFSO.  The  SPO  and  the  engineering 
division  at  the  ALC  negotiated  the  ETP.  If  the  AlC  felt  that 
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any  part  of  Hio  system  did  not  meet  reliability  specifications, 
or  did  not  meet  other  transition  criteria  (vdiich  were  subject 
to  interpretation  as  previously  mentioned) , then  that  subsystem 
became  a residual  task.  Residual  tasks  precluded  complete 
responsibility  transition,  and  continued  to  fragment  respon- 
sibility between  AFSC  and  AFLC. 

Rominger  noted  that  there  were  always  exceptions  to  the 
engineering  transition,  and  these  exceptions  were  usually 
entire  subsystems.  The  result  of  these  exceptions  was  that 
management  efforts  were  sometimes  duplicated  after  the  entire 
transition  process  had  taken  place.  Confusion  arose  when  the 
two  commands  still  had  a hand  in  the  msmagement  function 
(Ref  39«^0). 

Even  after  a system  had  completely  transitioned,  and 
all  residual  tasks  had  been  completed,  AFSC  could  still  pick 
up  new  responsibilities  related  to  the  system.  As  Rominger 
noted,  AP  HQ  directs  class  V modifications  and  directs  which 
command  will  implement  these  modifications.  If  AF  HQ  directs 
AFSC  to  implement  the  modifications,  part  of  a system  can 
actually  transition  back  to  AFSC,  and  AFSC  would  aigain  be 
responsible  for  managing  part  of  a system  that  had  tran- 
sitioned to  AFLC  (Ref  39*^0). 

Other  problems  associated  with  transition  involve  the 
entire  transition  process  rather  than  fitting  into  the 
chronological  sequence  of  transition.  Two  of  these  problems 
arej  1)  mainning  for  program  re’^ponsibility,  and  2)  coordination 
between  two  commands  with  different  management  orientations. 
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The  uncertainty  of  when  t^'ansition  would  occur  placed 
a burden  on  the  task  of  effect! /ely  ie?.nning  the  organisations 
that  are  responsible  for  program  management.  Ideally,  the 
SFO  could  begin  phasing  down  after  transition,  and  release 
personnel  to  begin  work  on  other  programs.  Also,  AFLC,  and 
the  AliC  in  particular,  could  begin  building  staffs  as  tran> 
sition  approached.  But,  with  an  toicertain  transition,  idiich 
was  often  delayed,  this  was  not  possible. 

Roninger  reports  that  F-111  engineers  from  the  ALC  were 
sent  to  Creneral  Dynamics  for  training  in  anticipation  of  P-111 
A and  £ model  transition  at  the  and  of  production.  By  the  time 
these  systems  finally  transitioned,  all  the  engineers  who  had 
been  trained  by  General  Dynamics  had  already  been  reassigned 
to  different  jobs  (Ref  34-i22). 

In  addition  to  specialized  training  in  anticipation  of 
the  F-111  transition,  the  ALC  total  manning  grew  to  its  highest 
level  long  before  the  system  transitioned.  Stephenson  notes 
that  F-111  manpower  levels,  in  the  SM  branch  at  the  ALC,  peaked 
out  two  years  before  transition.  AFLC  authorizations  rose 
rapidly  in  I968  and  I969,  during  the  production  run  of  the 
F-lllA,  and  when  production  terminated  in  1969,  SM  manning 
reached  a peak.  This  should  have  put  the  ALC  in  a good 
position  for  transition,  but  transition  did  not  occur  until 
July  of  1972  (Ref  4li29) . 

The  problem  in  AFSC  was  the  opposite.  When  the  program 
transitioned,  AFSC  wanted  to  reassign  people  to  other  programs. 
Delayed  transitions  and  residual  tasks  made  this  a difficult 


planning  probleo  for  AfSC.  Again  using  manpower  figures  from 
the  report  by  Stephenson,  the  F-111  SPO  held  fairly  constant 
levels  until  the  system  actually  transitioned  in  1972.  Then, 
the  SPO  began  rapid  personnel  reductions  (Ref  4lt29) . It 
appears  that  if  the  F-111  had  transitioned  in  1969*  et  the 
end  of  the  production  run,  the  SPO  could  have  begun  phasing 
out  two  years  earlier.  However,  this  may  not  be  a valid 
assessment  of  the  ability  to  reduce  SPO  strength,  for  if 
the  program  had  transitioned  earlier,  residual  tasks  may 
have  still  required  significant  manning  levels  in  the  SPO. 

Another  factor  tliat  contributed  to  problems  during  tran- 
sition was  the  difference  in  management  orientations  between 
AFSC  and  AFLC.  The  SPO,  in  AFSC,  had  centralized  authority 
to  negotiate  and  approve  the  transition  agreements.  In  AFLC, 
the  DPML/SM,  affected  AlCs,  and  AFLC  HQ  were  all  actively 
involved  in  transition  negotiations  and  approval.  The  SPO 
had  difficulty  interfacing  with  the  various  agencies  in  AFLC, 
and  coordination  problems  arose. 

Jurisdictional  responsibilities  and  perspectives  also 
contributed  to  coordination  problems.  The  emphasis  in  AFSC 
was  on  efficient  procurement  and  production,  while  AFLC  em- 
phasized follow  on  support.  Each  command  approached  the  tran- 
sition process  from  a particular  orientation,  auid  viewed  system 
readiness  to  transition  from  a different  perspective.  The 
result  was  degraded  coordination  euid  delayed  transitions . 

Rominger  noted  that  AFSC  HQ  was  involved  in  transition 
only  to  the  extent  of  formulating  policies  and  guidelines, 
while  AFLC  HQ  was  actively  involved,  and  was  the  final  AFLC 
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approval  authority.  The  SFO*  with  a great  deal  of  indepen- 
dence and  authority,  represented  AFSC  in  the  transition 
agreement.  AFSC  KQ  was  informed  of  SPO  actions,  but  allowed 
the  SFO  to  exercise  the  authority  to  approve  the  transition. 

In  AFLC,  the  SM  negotiated  the  transition  agreement,  but 
the  agreement  had  to  be  approved  by  the  engineering  division 
and  affected' item  managers  in  each  ALC,  the  ALC  HQ,  and  finally 
AFLC  HQ. (Ref  39*13t  ^7)*  Coordination  problems  arose  because 
the  SFO  had  difficulty  interfacing  with  these  offices  in 
AFLC,  and  the  SFO  generally  considered  coordination  through 
AFLC  an  excessive  burden. 

The  HQ  USAF  study  on  engine  acquisition  agreed  that  the 
different  orientations  of  the  two  commands  caused  problems 
during  the  transition  process.  The  study  stated  that  the 
SFO  has  central  direction  and  a project  orientation,  while 
the  ALCs  are  functionally  oriented.  The  report  went  on  to 
say  that  functional  organization  is  effective  when  there  is 
stability  in  the  system,  but  little  stability  exists  vdien  an 
engine  is  introduced  into  the  ALC.  Additionally,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  a functional  organization  like  the  ALC,  with  the 
engine  item  manager,  buried  in  the  engine  item  management 
division,  to  realistically  interface  with  a project  organ- 
ization like  the  SFO,  where  the  engine  manager  and  program 
director  are  quite  visible  (Ref  24il36).  Thus,  the  coordination 
problems  worked  both  ways , The  SFO  had  difficulty  interfacing 
with  all  affected  agencies  in  AFLC,  and  any  single  agency  in 
AFLC  had  difficulty  interfacing  with  the  SPO. 
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This  concludes  the  discussion  of  problems  associated  with 
the  transition  process.  Transition  was  a complex  and  interwoven 
process,  and.  this  discussion  is  by  no  means  a complete  listing 
of  all  the  problems  encountered  in  transition.  Because 
transition  was  complex,  understanding  the  process  is  difficult, 
suid  trying  to  explain  the  process  in  this  short  space  is  even 
more  difficult.  Groves  and  Winkler  concluded  their  review  of 
the  transition  process  by  stating,  "A  smooth,  on  schedule 
transition  requires  proper  program  planning,  and  management 
by  both  commands.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  if  the  process 
is  fully  understood  by  the  people  involved.  It  is  obvious 
after  reviewing  the  process  itself,  from  the  number  of 
governing  regulations,  and  from  discussions  with  personnel 
working  in  this  area  that  this  understanding  is  difficult 
to  achieve"  (Ref  28163).  While  understanding  transition  is 
difficult,  the  previous  discussion  does  provide  a basis  for 
comparing  transition  with  PMRT. 

To  summarize  the  transition  problems,  they  can  be 
generally  combined  and  stated  as  follows t 

1.  The  transition  process  lacked  specific  direction 
regarding  exactly  when  the  process  should  occur t criteria 
for  transition  were  vague  and  subject  to  individual  inter- 
pretation. Numerous  regulations  covering  transition  provided 
ambiguous  and  conflicting  guidance.  The  resultant  uncer- 
tainty and  delays  in  transition  dates  hindered  planning 

for  other  tasks. 

2.  The  transition  process  resulted  in  fragmented  or 
divided  responsibility  between  AFSG  and  AFLC . Some  of 
the  reasons  for  this  divided  responsibility  include: 
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a.  Several  different  transition  agreements  and 
management  l>reaJq;>oints,  .for  different  responsi> 
bilities,  divided  program  management  and  led  to 
confusion  over  specific  responsibilities.  £ngi> 
neering  responsibility  was  the  last  fixnction  to 
transition  to  AFLC,  and  resulted  in  AFSC  retaining 
engineering  responsibility  after  all  other  respon> 
sibilities  had  transitioned  to  A?IiC. 

b.  Subsystems  that  did  not  meet  reliability  re- 
quirements became  exceptions  to  transition,  thus 
precluding  total  program  transition. 

c.  Modifications  directed  to  APSC,  after  transition, 
created  new  AFSC  responsibilities. 

3.  Interface  difficulties  smd  coordination  problems 
resulted  from  differences  in  AFSC  and  AFLC  organizational 
structures  suid  management  orientations. 

These  problem  areas  are.  to  a degree,  related  to  each 

other,  and  resolving  one  problem  may  help  to  resolve  others. 

However,  the  writer  feels  that  these  areas  generally  represent 

the  bulk  of  the  problems  associated  with  transition.  Those 

problem  areas  are  used  later  to  comi>are  problems  encountered 

in  the  old  transition  process  with  problems  in  the  PMRT  process. 

This  study  now  turns  to  cui  examination  of  the  PMRT  process. 

The  next  section  of  the  study  reviews  the  official  guidance 

for  PMRT. 
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III.  Air  goroe  Dirttativea  for  PMRT 


PMRT  yna  formally  initiated  ty  APR  800-4,  franafer  of 
Program  Manaaeaent  RggTMngf^tiitv.  published  on  10  March  1975- 
This  regulation  established  the  PHRT  process  to  replace  the 
old  transition  process.  Ah  AFSC/APLC  supplement  to  APR  800-4 
was  published  on  14  August  1975  • and  numerous  other  regulations 
that  addressed  or  affected  the  transfer  process  began  to  be 
changed  to  reflect  the  new  FMBT  concept. 

This  chapter  of  the  study  provides  a survey  of  current  AP 
regulations  which  pertain  to  PBSRT.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
discussion  is  to  report  the  provisions  of  the  PMRT  directives 
and  to  analyze  these  provisions . This  .analysis  is  used  in 
comparing  PMRT  with  the  previous  transition  process,  and  begins 
the  evaluation  of  PMRT. 

To  facilitate  the  discussion  of  official  guidance,  this 
chapter  first  relates  the  general  provisions  in  APR  800-4 
and  the  joint  AFSC/APLC  supplement  to  APR  800-4.  Next,  these 
regulations  are  examined  for  specific  criteria  defining  when 
PMRT  is  to  take  place.  These  criteria  play  an  important  role 
in  providing  direction  for  the  transfer.  Other  regulations 
which  affect  PMRT  are  examined  to  determine  if  they  are  in 
consonance  with  APR  800-4.  Finally,  the  chapter  is  recapped 
in  a summary  evaluation  of  PMRT  directives.  This  chapter 
presents  the  current  official  guidance  for  the  PMRT  process. 
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general  Proviaions 


AFR  800*4  begins  by  defining  some  of  the  terms  used  in 
the  PMRT  concept.  These  terms  are  repeated  here  to  provide 
a background  for  understanding  the  provisions  in  the  regula- 
tions (Ref  8ii)* 

Implementing  Commands  The  command  (normally  AFSC) 
ch^ged  with  responsibility  for  acquiring  systems  and 
equipment  for  the  Air  Force  inventory. 

Supporting  Commandt  The  command  (normally  AFLC)  charged 
with  responsibility  for  providing  logistics  support  and 
designated  to  assume  program  management  responsibility 
from  the  implementing  commeuid. 

ProgTfiun  Management  Responsibility  (PMR) i Overall  respon- 
sibility for  all  aspects  of  a given  program.  Normally, 
other  commands  are  responsible  to  the  command  having  FMR 
for  those  parts  of  the  program  as  specified  in  the  Program 
Management  Directive  (PMD).  (writer  note:  AFR  800-2 
defines  a PMD  as  a USAF  HQ  management  directive  used  to 
provide  direction  to  the  implementing  and  participating 
commands  and  to  satisfy  documentation  requirements . PK)s 
will  be  used  during  the  entire  acquisition  cycle  to  state 
requirements , request  studies , and  to  initiate , ' approve , 
change,  transition,  modify,  or  terminate  programs  (Ref  74).) 

Program  Management  Responsibility  Transfer  (PMRT)»  The 
transfer  of  program  management  responsibility  for  a system 
(by  series),  or  equipment  (by  designation),  from  the  imp- 
lementing command  to  the  supporting  command.  PMRT  includes 
transfer  of  engineering  responsibility. 

Program  Management  Responsibility  Transfer  Date  (PMRTD)i 
The  calender  date  on  which  PMRT  occurs . 

Transfer  Working  Group  (TWG)i  A group  established  by  the 
program  manager  (PM) . The  TWG  includes  representatives 
from  the  implementing,  supporting,  and  other  involved 
commands . The  size  and  scope  of  the  TWG  is  dependent 
upon  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  program. 

These  definitions  indicate  that  PMRT  is  an  attempt  to 
move  away  from  the  old  trauisition  policy  of  negotiating 
several  separate  agreements  for  different  responsibilities. 
Program  Management  Responsibility  includes  overall  respon- 
sibility for  all  aspects  of  a program r this  is  the 
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responsittiliiy  that  transfezrs  from  APSC  to  AFLC  on  the  PMRTD. 
Engineering  responsibility  is  specifically  mentioned  as  being 
included  in  PMRT.  The  old  transition  agreements  are  all  included 
in  one  PMRT  agreement. 

The  joint  AISC/AELC  supplement  to  AFR  800-4  provides 

additional  definitions  for  PMRT  as  follows  (Ref  9*1-2) i 

PMRT  Plan*  The  document  that  outlines  all  actions,  agree- 
ments, and  other  requirements  significant  to  the  transfer 
of  PMR.  It  establishes  a schedule  of  actions  and  events 
necessary  to  acccmiplish  an  orderly  and  timely  transfer  of 
PMR  and  is  maintained  up  to  date  until  all  residual  tasics 
are  completed.  The  PMRT  Plan* 

1.  Identifies  responsibilities,  z*esidual  and  other 
specific  tasks,  and  timephasing  of  actions  for  each 
organization  involved  in  the  PMRT  process. 

2.  Provides  all  participating  organizations  with  an 
outline  of  the  various  tasks  to  be  accomplished  with 
appropriate  milestone  schedules. 

3«  Reflects  the  latest  program  guidance  and  contains 
all  currently  ap|n:'oved  changes  by  updating  action  as 
required . 

4.  Records  objectives  of  »PMRT  in  one  docment. 

5<  Is  flexible  in  degree  of  detail  based  on  specific 
program  need?. 

o.  Is  approved  by  the  APSC  PW  and  the  APLC  AIiC  Com- 
mander or  SM/IM  as  appropriate. 

?•  Includes  the  PMRT  date. 

Residual  Task*  Any  action  identified  in  section  C of  the 
PMRT  Plan  that  the  implementing  command  must  continue 
through  completion  after  the  PMRT  date . Residual  tasks 
will  consist  of  efforts  which  fall  within  the  mission 
statement  of  AFSC  (AFR  23-8)  or  are  PMD  directed. 

Engineering  Data*  Engineering  documents  such  as  specifi- 
cations, drawings,  stsjidards,  analyses,  reports,  or  other 
information  prepared  or  acquired  by  a design  activity  that 
defines  the  design  performance,  manufacture,  test  qualifi- 
cations, or  inspection  of  items  and  services. 

Military  Data*  That  portion  of  engineering  data  repre- 
sented by  military  specifications,  standar^is,  or  military 
approved  industry  specifications  or  standards  listed  in  the 
DOD  Index  of  Specifications  and  Standards  (DODISS). 
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Mission  Design  Series  (MDS)t  A system  identified  l}y  an 
alphanumeric  designator!  for  example,  F-lUA,  The  mission 
is  denoted  by  the  first  group  of  alp^  character?!  the 
design  by  the  group  of  numerical  characters!  and  the  series 
by  the  last  group  of  alpha  characters.  A difference  in 
any  of  the  two  characters  for  two  system  designators  denotes 
two  different 

Type  Model  Series  (TMS)t  A subsystem  or  equipment  identi- 
fied by  an  alphanumeric  designator!  for  example  AN/ARN-14A 
and  F-lOO-Bf-100.  A difference  in  any  of  the  characters 
for  two  subsystems/equipment  designators  denotes  two  differ- 
ent TNS  subsystems/equipments. 

Peculiar  Subsyetems/Squipmentt  Subsystems/equijpment  used 
with  only  one  MDS  system  or  one  TMS  subsystems/equipment. 

Common  Subsystems/^quipmentt  Subsystems/equipment  used 
with  two  or  more  MDS  systems  or  TMS  subsystems/equipment. 

Nonsystem  Equipment  i Equipment  such  as  certain  support 
equipment,  nonnuclear  munitions,  or  other  equipment  with 
associated  data  developed  and  acquired  independently  from 
a system  program. 

Country  Peculiar  Systems/Equipment  t Systems/equipment 
installed  in  or  used  with  a security  assistance  program 
aircraft  or  other  end  article  that  differ  from  those 
installed  in  or  used  with  the  USAF  baseline  configuration. 

These  supplemental  definitions  further  clarify  some  of  the 

terms  used  in  PMRT,  but  still  leave  some  unresolved  issues. 

The  definition  for  residual  tasks  refers  to  AFR  23-8 

for  the  AFSC  mission  statement.  AFR  23-8  lists  a wide  range 

of  responsibi  ities  for  AFSC  and  could  be  subject  to  broad 

interpretation  (Ref  2*1-2).  The  mission  statement  in  AFR  23-8, 

as  a criterion  for  residual  tasks,  provides  little  definitive 

guidance.  This  question  is  investigated  further,  under  the 

discussion  of  residual  tasks  in  the  F-4  PMRT  Plan. 

The  definitions  for  MDS,  TMS,  an'*  the  different  types  of 

subsystems/equipment  are  important  because  these  different  items 

are  handled  differently  in  the  PMRT  process.  These  definitions 
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provide  the  basis  for  fiirther  disciission  of  the  general  pro- 
visions in  the  PWtT  regulations. 

The  TNG  is  the  group  responsible  for  negotiating  the 
transfer  agreeaent.  AFR  800-^  states  that  a TNG  will  be 
established  for  each  program  and  that  the  group  is  "chan'ged 
with  planning  and  implementing  a fully  coordinated,  orderly, 
timely,  and  efficient  sequence  of  events  leading  to  a successful 
PNRT  ” (Ref  8il}.  The  APSC/AFLC  supplement  to  AFR  800-^  further 
defines  the  role  of  the  TNG.  The  TNG  will  be  established 
immediately  after  full-scale  development  begins  and  will 
continue  until  all  residual  tasks  are  completed.  The  FM 
will  be  the  chainr,-.i  of  the  TNG  prior  to  the  PMRTD,  and  the 
TNG  will  function  as  a staff  to  the  FM.  After  the  FMRTD,  the 
SM  or  Item  Manager  (IN)  will  chair  the  TNG,  and  the  TNG  becomes 
a staff  agency  to  the  SM/IM.  Specific  responsibilities  of 
the  TNG  include  (Ref  9*2) i 

1.  Accomplish  planning  and  documentation  for  FMRT. 

2.  Prepare  the  FMRT  Plan, 

3.  Monitor  progress  of  FMRT  actions. 

4.  Track  and  provide  management  visibility  of  residual  tasks. 

The  TWG,  consisting  of  members  from  several  commands  and 

several  agencies  within  these  commands,  has  the  responsibility 
to  negotiate  and  implement  the  FMRT  Plan.  The  FMRT  Plan  is 
complex  and  involves  many  interested  agencies.  A timely  and 
efficient  FMRT  will  depend  greatly  on  how  well  the  TWG  can 
integrate  diverse  interests  into  one  cohesive  plan. 

Guidjuice  is  provided  in  the  regulations  for  the  channels 
of  coordination  that  the  TWG  must  follow  to  get  approval  for 
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tha  BIRT  Plan.  The  pzrevious  section  on  transition  problens 
indicated  that  different  conmiand  orientations  created  coordin- 
ation problems  between  AFSC  and  AFLC.  The  coordination  pro- 
cedures outlined  in  APR  800-4  and  the  AESC/AFLC  supplement 
indicate  that  these  coordination  problems  will  continue  to 
be  experienced  in  the  PMRT  process. 

The  TWG  is  initially  responsible  to  coordinate  among 
various  agencies  in  AFSC  and  AFLC,  but  then  the  ax>proval 
channels  through  the  two  commands  differ  substantially. 

In  AFLC,  the  OPML/SM  coordinates  the  plan  with  the  ALC  that 
will  have  prime  responsibility  for  the  system  and  with  any 
other  affected  ALCs.  The  plan  then  goes  to  HQ  AFLC  for 
comments  and  approval.  After  HQ  AFLC  agrees  to  the  plan, 
it  is  sent  back  to  the  prime  ALC  Commander,  who  signs  the 
plan  for  AFLC.  In  AFSC,  the  PM  continues  to  have  approval 
authority  for  AFSC,  auid  signs  the  plan  after  AFLC  coordination 
and  approval  is  completed.  The  PM  then  forwards  the  transfer 
date  to  AFSC  HQ,  and  AFSC  HQ  in  t^un  transmits  the  date  to 
USAF  HQ  for  inclusion  in  the  PMD. 

The  coordination  chamnels  for  the  PB4RT  Plan  indicate  that 
AFLC  HQ  is  still  an  active  participant  in  the  PMRT  agreement. 
AFSC  HQ,  as  in  the  past,  tsikes  a passive  role  of  receiving 
information  from  the  SPO  and  forwarding  this  information  to 
AP  HQ.  This  does  not  mean  that  AFSC  HQ  does  not  have  input 
to  the  PMRT  Planj  but,  it  appears  that  this  input  is  more  in 
the  form  of  general  policy  guidance.  If  past  transitions 
provide  an  indicator  for  PMRT  coordination,  AFLC  HQ  will 
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continue  to  take  an  active  role  in  preparing  the  PMRT  Flan 

• 

vrtiile  AFSC  HQ  will  rely  on  the  SPO  to  negotiate  the  plan. 

The  different  ways  the  two  con&oands  are  organized  and 
different  managenent  orientations  seem  to  require  longer 
coordination  channels  through  AFLC.  The  SPO  is  a highly 
centralized  organization  and  the  agencies  affected  by  a 
particular  PMRT  Plan  are  usually  located  in  one  product 
division.  On  the  other  hand,  AFLC,  with  a functional  orien- 
tation, has  more  functions  to  go  through  for  coordination. 

In  addition  to  AFLC  HQ,  PMRT  coordination  in  AFLC  may  involve 
several  ALCs,  which  requires  that  the  SM  or  IM  and  the  ALC 
Commander  at  each  ALC  must  approve  the  plan. 

Longer  coordination  time  through  AFLC  is  not  inherently 
bad,  and  may  be  tmavoidable  under  present  command  structures. 

It  does  mean  that  AFLC  will  have  to  plan  ahead  and  try  to 
minimize  any  delays  in  order  to  meet  PMRT  deadlines.  Both 
commands  have  numerous  agencies  affected  by  a PMRT  Plan,  and 
coordinating  such  a complex  transfer  is  a difficult  and  time 
consuming  process.  Thorough  planning  and  close  cooperation 
are  continuing  requirements  to  avoid  delaying  the  PMRT 
agreement . 

Another  general  provision  of  PMRT  is  aimed  at  resolving 
budgeting  and  funding  difficulties.  AFR  800-4  states  that 
each  command  will  review  program  responsibilities  far  enough 
in  advance  to  accommodate  both  PMRT  and  the  Planning,  Pro- 
gramming, and  Budgeting  system.  Budgeting  and  funding  for 
required  tasks  in  each  command  are  based  on  the  PMRTD  (Rof  8il). 
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To  clarify  budgeting  and  funding  responsibilities,  the 
AFSC/AFLC  supplement  designates  general  responsibilities  as 
follow  (Ref  9*3)* 

1.  AFSC  will  budget  and  fund  for  RAD  requirements  and  for 
major  system  end  item  production  requirements. 

2.  AFLC  will  budget  and  fund  for  initial  and  follow-on 
sptures  requirements. 

While  this  provides  some  guidance  for  budgeting  and 
funding,  other  specific  requizrements  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  in. the  transfer  agreement . The  ability  to  set  a definite 
PMRTD  early  enough  to  facilitate  the  budgeting  and  funding  cycle 
is  the  key  to  resolving  the  budgeting  and  funding  difficulties 
encoiintered  in  the  old  transition  process.  This  issue  is 
examined  in  the  section  on  the  P-4  PMRT. 

The  joint  supplement  guidance  on  procurements  appears  to 
be  an  area  where  AFSC  mission  responsibilities  are  moire  clearly 
spelled  out,  rather  than  just  referencing  APR  23-8.  The  sup- 
plement states  that  procurement  of  major  systems  such  as  air- 
craft, engines,  and  missiles  will  remain  the  responsibility  of 
APSC.  Also,  procurement  of  subsystems  and  equipment  in  de- 
velopment will  not  transfer.  Prcourement  of  major  system 
modifications  requiring  engineering  development  after  PMRT 
will  normally  be  accomplished  by  APSC.  The  responsibility  for 
procuremer  ''  of  subsystems  and  components  that  do  not  require 
further  development  will  transfer  to  APLC  (Ref  90)*  Thus, 
major  procurements  euid  continuing  or  new  engineering  develop- 
ment remain  the  responsibility  of  AFSC, 
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This  guidance  gives  rise  to  several  situations  where 
program  responsibility  could  be  divided  between  AFSC  and  AFLC. 

If  a program  transfers,  but  A^C  retains  management  of  sub- 
systems or  equipment  in  development,  then  program  respon- 
sibility is  divided.  If  a modification  requiring  new  en- 
gineering development  is  needed,  after  PMRT,  AFSC  again  picks 
up  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  program.  These  respon- 
sibilities appear  to  be  cleaui^ly  within  the  mission  statement 
of  AFSC  and,  with  the  present  two  command  organization  for 
acquiring  systems,  these  areas  of  divided  responsibility  may 
be  unavoidable.  APR  800-4  does  direct  that  the  responsibility 
for  any  new  AFSC  tasks  be  doctamented,  and  that  a limited  PHRT 
agreement  be  negotiated,  establishing  a date  to  transfer 
this  responsibility  to  AFLC  (Ref  8i2). 

Closely  related  to  procurement  is  the  management  of  con- 
tracts. AFR  800-4  states  that  contractiial  documents  will  re- 
main the  responsibility  of  AFSC  until  the  contracts  are 
closed  out  (Ref  8j2).  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  allowed, 
when  the  procuring  activities  of  the  two  commands  agree  (Ref  9»3)* 
Because  of  this  arrangement,  AFSC  will  still  manage  active  con- 
tracts after  a system  transfers  to  AFLC,  and  this  may  create 
some  divided  responsibility. 

Some  background  on  the  reasoning  for  retaining  contract 
management  in  AFSC  is  provided  in  a letter  from  the  P-4  SPO 
and  from  some  interview  responses.  The  letter  notes  that 
contract  transfer  is  not  considered  feasable  because  the 
contracts  are  computerized  and  transfer  would  require 
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reprogrtaming  to  AFLC  computers.  To  reprogram  the  contracts 
would  interrupt  program  continuity  (Ref  34) . Interview  re- 
sponses indicate  that  AFLC  has  been  reluctant  to  accept  con- 
tractual management  because  of  a lack  of  expertise  in  the 
procurement  area.  Active  contracts  for  major  programs  remain 
with  AFSC  and  fragment  program  management  reaxK>nsibility. 

To  settle  the  question  of  when  to  transfer  subsystems/ 
equipment  that  are  common  to  more  than  one  series  of  a weapon 
system » AFR  800-4  directs  a limited  FMRT  agreement  for  this 
subsystem  (Ref  8 >2).  The  supplement  further  clarifies  this 
situation  by  stating  that  the  FMRTO  for  such  subsystems/ 
equipment  will  normally  coincide  with  the  FMRTD  of  the  first 
MDS  system  (Ref  9>3)<  This  should  resolve  the  problem 
mentioned  in  the  transition  chapter  that  arose  when  common  • 
subsystems  were  not  transitioned  until  the  last  MDS  system 
transitioned  to  AFLC,  creating  divided  responsibility  between 
AFSC  and  AFLC  for  common  subsystems. 

Data  associated  with  acquisition  are  given  special 
consideration  by  the  AFSC/AFLC  supplement.  Engineering 
data  are  included  as  a functional  area  in  the  transfer 
agreement  and  transfer  according  to  the  directives.  Mili- 
tary data,  however,  are  to  be  transferred  through  specific 
identification  and  negotiation  between  AFSC  smd  AFLC.  Spe- 
cific criteria  for  military  data  are  included  in  the  sup- 
plement. The  specification  or  standard  for- components  or 
parts  that  are  not  anticipated  to  be  used  in  new  systems 
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will  tnmwftr.  Thw  spwcifioation  or  standard  for  conponants 
or  parts  used  in  now  systems  will  not  transfer  unless  it  can 
be  determined  that  the  components  or  parts  are  at  their  ulti- 
mate performance  and  design  goal.  Specifications  or  stan- 
dards covering  general  design  requirements  and  critical 
to  the  ultimate  performance  of  the  system  or  equipment  being 
developed  wiLl  not  twuisfer  (Ref  9*^)  • 

This  guidance  raises  questions  as  to  the  determination 
of  whether  or  not  components  are  anticipated  to  be  used  in 
new  systems.  How  will  the  determination  of  ultimate  perfor- 
mance and  design  goal  be  made?  lufhile  the  writer  agrees  that 
AFSC  needs  these  data  for  new  systems,  data  that  are  not  trans- 
ferred is  another  area  that  may  create  divided  responsibility. 
Additionally,  the  identification  and  negotiation  between  AFSC 
and  AFLC  to  transfer  military  date  could  easily  become  a de- 
laying factor  in  the  transfer  process. 

Security  assistance  programs  created  unique  problems  in 
the  old  transition  process,  and  evidentally  will  continue  to 
do  so  under  the  FMRT  concept.  Security  assistance  includes 
grant  aid  programs  and  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  programs. 
Grant  aid  involves  US  assistance  to  foreign  countries  by  giving 
US  systems  or  equipment  to  the  country.  FMS  programs  involve 
selling  systems  or  equipment  to  foreign  countries  (Ref  39*56). 
When  AFLC  will  provide  logistical  support  to  the  foreign 
country,  the  program  transfers  to  AFLC.  Some  programs  are 
not  supported  by  AFLC,  and  these  programs  do  not  transfer. 

This  situation  is  not  addressed  in  AFR  800-4  nor  in  the  AFSC/ 
AFLC  supplement,  but  the  ASD  supplement  to  AFR  800-4  states 
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that  for  program  irtiare  follow  on  support  is  not  rsquirsd,  or 
irtiers  this  support  will  ho  provided  hy  a foreign  country  to 
contractor  arrangemnt,  the  SFO  should  get  a waiver  to  PNRT 
(Ref  10 » 2).  This  creates  a situation  irtiere  AFLC  can  accept 
transfer  of  a systen  intended  for  US  use,  hut  AFSC  still 
nanages  the  foreign  program  involving  essentially  the  same 
system. 

Ouplicaticn  and  dual  responsihility  can  result  udien 
both  conmands  manage  the  same  type  of  a system,  i.e.,  with 
AFLC  managing  the  US  program  and  AFSC  managii^  the  foreign 
program.  If  either  command  recommends  a modification  to  the 
system,  both  commands  must  approve  and  track  the  configuration 
change,  since  both  commands  manage  systems  that  will  be  affec- 
ted by  the  modification.  This  problem  existed  under  the  old 
transition  process  and  it  appears  to  have  continued  under 
the  PMRT  concept. 

The  PMRT  reg;ilations  indicate  a purposive  effort  to 
eliminate  the  numerous  transition  agreements  8uid  breakpoints 
that  existed  under  the  old  transition  process.  The  supplement 
states,  "The  mans^ement  breakpoint  for  engineering  change  pro- 
posals for  production,  retrofit,  auid  similar  changes  will  occur 
at  the  PMRTD.  Separate  updating  chsuige -modification  transfer 
agreements  and  updating  change  packages  will  not  be  accomplished. 
Such  agreements  and  supporting  data  will  be  included  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  PMRT  Plan"  (Ref  9*^)*  A single  agreement, 
the  PMRT  Plan,  now  represents  total  program  transfer.  One  date 
is  now  to  be  the  effective  date  for  transfer,  as  opposed  to  the 
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several  dates  found  in  the  transition  process.  This  provision 
could  coapress  the  transfer  time  and  may  result  in  less  divided 
responsibility . 

This  single  agreement  may  require  more  initial  work  and 
negotiation,  since  it  incorporates  several  agreements  that 
were  negotiated  under  the  transition  process,  but  it  appears 
that  by  combining  the  several  transition  agreements,  the 
divided  responsibility  that  resulted  from  the  sequencing  of 
transition  agreements  has  been  resolved. 

The  final  area  examined  imder  the  general  regulatory 
provisions  is  the  content  of  the  actual  PMRT  Plan.  The 
AFSC/AFLC  supplement  to  AFR  800-4  specifies  the  format  and 
content  of  the  PMRT  Plan  as  follows  (Ref  8i5)» 

Section  A — Generali  This  section  includes  the  purpose 
of  the  document,  a brief  description  of  the  system, 
and  definition  of  terms. 

Section  B — ^Specific  Requirements* 

1.  This  section  provides  the  specific  functional 
management  requirements  under  which  the  system  will 
bo  acquired  by  AFSC  and  the  PMR  is  txransferred  to 
AI?IiC,  It  will  consist  of  the  following  functional 
areas* 

a.  Program  Documentation  and  Records 

b.  Engineering  Data 

c.  Technical  Orders 

d . Engineering 

e.  Configuration  Management 

f.  Materiel  Support 

g.  Transportation,  Packaging,  auid  Materiels  Handling. 

h . Procurement 

1.  Budgeting  and  Fimding 

j . Security 

k.  Environmental  Assessment  and  Statements 

l.  Test  and  Evaluation 

m.  Safety 

n . Quality  Assurance 

2.  If  a functional  area  is  not  applicable  to  the 
system,  the  functional  area  and  "not  applicable" 
will  be  entered.  If  needed,  areas  may  be  added. 
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3«  A mlleatontt  chart  depicting  significant  actions 
and  events  leading  to  FNRT  will  be  included  here. 

Section  C — Transfer  Agreement  i 

1.  This  section  constitutes  the  PHRT  Agreement.  It 
identifies  the  PMRT  date,  residual  tasks,  AFSC  organ- 
izations responsible  and  a schedule  for  task  completion. 

2.  A milestone  chart  listing  residual  tasks  and  the 
schedxxle  for  their  completion  will  be  included. 

While  the  guidance  on  the  content  of  the  plan  is  self 
explanatory,  two  points  are  worth  fxirther  consideration. 

First,  the  complexity  of  the  coordination,  discussed  pre- 
viously, can  now  be  more  clearly  seen.  The  functional  areas 
in  the  plan  require  participation  and  close  cooperation  from 
numerous  activities.  Mauny  of  the  activities  are  interrelated, 
and  the  integration  of  inputs  from  each  activity  into  a co- 
hesive document  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  The  second  point  is 
that  residual  tasks  are  listed  and  a schedule  for  task  com- 
pletion is  required.  The  tasks  are  clearly  identified  in 
the  transfer  agreement  and  are  tracked  by  the  TWG  after 
transfer.  New  emphasis  given  to  residual  tasks  could  help 
resolve  the  problems  of  unclear  jurisdiction  and  respon- 
sibility for  residual  tasks. 

This  discussion  of  the  general  provisions  of  FMRT  is  not 
all  inclusive,  but  does  provide  sufficient  information  to 
allow  an  examination  of  the  P-4  PMRT.  The  following  section 
examines  the  regulations  for  specific  criteria  defining  when 
the  transfer  should  taUce  place. 
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Criteria  for  Transfer 

The  old  transition  process  lacked  specific  criteria 
governing  when  a system  should  transition.  This  resulted 
in  disagreements  &/er  selecting  the  transition  dates  and 
often  delayed  the  transition  process.  This  section  of  the 
study  addresses  the  question  of  transfer  timing  by  examining 
the  regulations  for  specific  criteria  defining  when  PMRT 
should  take  place.  If  the  regulations  provide  clear  direction 
for  when  a system  is  ready  to  transfer,  there  should  be  little 
disagreement  between  the  commands  in  selecting  a FHRTD. 

The  first  mention  of  selecting  a transfer  date  is  in 
AFR  800-4  under  a discussion  of  the  TWG . The  regxilaticn . 
states,  "The  PMRTD  will  be  fully  coordinated  by  the  TWG  and 
should  be  selected  based  upon  particular  program  needs  and 
with  full  intent  to  effect  PMRT  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date"  (Ref  8tl).  This  statement  indicates  a desire  for  8ui 
early  transfer,  but  provides  no  positive  direction.  The  next 
paragraph  notes  that  the  PMRTD  will  be  determined  by  AFSC  and 
AFLC  during  the  full-scale  development  phase,  and  forwarded 
to  HQ  USAF  so  the  PMRTD  can  be  included  in  the  production 
PMD.  The  first  specific  direction  appears  when  the  regulation 
states,  "PMRT  will  occur  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
during  the  production  phase"  (Ref  8*1).  Once  the  date  is 
established,  it  can  be  changed  only  by  HQ  USA?  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  AFLC  and  AFSC  Commanders . This  provides  some 
initial  direction,  and  provides  motivation  to  not  chai'jge  the 
date  once  it  is  established.  This  guidance  nay  eliminate 


tnuisfar  at  ths  and  of  tha  production  i)hase,  as  was  of  tan 
advocatad  undar  the  transition  process,  but  the  guidance 
still  loaves  a wide  range  for  selecting  the  transfer  date. 

The  criteria  mentioned  so  far  is  all  the  direction  to 
be  found  in  A?R  800-4>.  This  regulation  notes  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  establishing  broad  FMRT  policy  belongs  to  HQ 
DSAP  (Ref  8i2)..  The  only  policy  set  by  HQ:  TEA?  for  the. 

PMRTD  is  that  transfer  will  occxir  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  in  the  production  phase . The  intent  seems  to  be  to 
allow  the  commands  greater  flexibility  to  negotiate  the 
PMRTD.  However,  HQ  USAP  does  not  always  agree  with  the 
determination  made  by  APSC  and  AELC  for  when  the  transfer 
should  occur.  This  issue  is  discussed  further  in  the  section 
on  the  P-4  PMRT,  but  basically  involves  a desire  by  APSC  suid 
APLC  to  postpone  the  PMRTD  to  avoid  some  of  the  r*esidual  tasks. 
HQ  USAP  did  not  agree  with  slipping  the  date  for  the  P-4  PMRT 
and  directed  the  transfer  take  place  eight  months  earlier 
than  recommended  by  APSC  and  APLC. 

Disagreement  over  timing  for  the  P-4  transfer  is  not  an 
isolated  case.  Groves  and  Winkler  point  out  that  the  same 
disagreement  arose  in  the  P-lllD  transfer  (Ref  28i81).  In 
both  the  P-lllD  and  the  P-4  transfers,  HQ  USAP  disagreed  with 
AFSC/APLC  desires  to  extend  the  transfer  date,  yet  AP  guidance 
on  transfer  allows  wide  latitude  in  selecting  the  PMRTD.  This 
section  now  examines  the  guidance  in  the  supplement  to  APR  800-4 
to  interpret  APLC  and  APSC  guidance  for  selecting  the  PMRTD. 
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The  AFSC/AFIiC  supplement  to  APR  800*4  lists  the  criteria; 
to  apply  in  selecting  a transfer  date  as  follows  (Ref  9*2)  t 

FMRT  will  be  scheduled  to  occur  when  the  systenv/equipment 

is  operational  and  the  workload  no  longer  requires  develop^ 

ment  engineering.  The  following  must  be  fully  considered 

in  selecting  the  PMRTDt 

a.  Product  configuration  baseline  established. 

b.  Qualification  to  the  development/product  specifics' 
tion  accomplished. 

c.  Design  stability  demonstrated  by  DTd£/0TdE. 

d.  Identification  and  documentation  of  residual  tasks. 

e.  Essential  engineering  data  (such  as  developoient/ 
product  specifications  and  exhibits  along  with  waivers 
and  deviations,  qualification  test  reports,  and 
acceptable  test  procedures  and  reports)  available 

for  accomplishing  program  management. 

f.  Availability  date  for  necessary  reprocurement  data 
and  information  to  support  established  procurement 
method  codes,  including  quality  assurance  data. 

g.  Availability  date  for  necessary  computer  software 
and  computer  software  documentation  and  rights. 

h.  Availability  date  of  required  technical  order  data 

for  system/equipment  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair. 

This  paragraph  from  the  supplement  states  that  PMRT  will 
occur  when  the  system  is  operational  and  no  longer  requires 
development  engineerit.g . To  make  this  determination,  the  list 
of  considerations  for  selecting  the  FMRTD  is  provided.  AFSC 
Pamphlet  800-3  states  that  enterirg  the  deployment  phase 
signifies  that  a system  has  reached  am  operational  ready 
state  (Ref  15*1-1) . The  regulations  do  not  provide  a defi- 
nition of  development  engineering,  but  it  appears  thut  a system 
no  longer  requires  development  engineering  after  DTAE  is  completed. 
By  definition,  the  imrpose  of  DTAE  is  to  demonstrate  that  engineer- 
ing design  amd  development  are  complete  and  that  the  system  will 
meet  engineering  amd  operational  specifications  (Ref  5*2). 

Although  DT&E  may  continue  throughout  the  acquisition  life 
cycle,  it  is  usually  completed  by  the  time  the  user  receives 
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delivary  of  the  first  production  item  (Ref  28t85)*  Thus, 
a system  usually  becomes  operational  and  no  longer  requires 
development  engineering  at  about  the  same  time.  If  this 
interpretation  of  an  operational  system  and  the  end  of 
developmental  engineering  is  correct,  tho  AFSC/AFLC  guidance 
would  seem  to  provide  a fairly  definite  pc Tit  for  for  transfer. 
However,  the  lack  of  a specific  definition  of  "operationally 
ready"  and  "development  engineering",  and  the  additional 
considerations  for  selecting  the  PMRTD  still  allow  individual 
interpretation  of  the  regulations. 

AF  guidance  directs  a transfer  as  early  as  practicable  in 
the  production  phase.  AFSC/AFLC  guidance  directs  transfer 
when  the  system  is  operational  and  no  longer  requires  develop- 
ment engineering.  This  general  guidance  still  allows  flexi- 
bility in  negotiating  the  PMRTD. 

If  the  two  commands  agree  on  when  the  criteria  for  transfer 
have  been  met,  and  if  AF  HQ  also  agrees  on  the  established  date, 
there  should  be  fewer  problems  in  planning  for  the  tasks  sur- 
roiinding  PMRT.  However,  is  there  is  disagreement  on  the 
criteria  for  transfer,  or  on  how  well  a system  meets  the 
criteria,  the  old  problem  of  a protracted  transfer  and  prolonged 
responsibility  fragmentation  could  result. 

Groves  and  Winkler  contend  that  to  avoid  disagreement  and 
misinterpretation  of  guidance  on  when  transfer  should  tadce 
place,  PMRT  should  be  based  on  a definable  event  rather  than 
on  broad  criteria.  Groves  auid  Winkler  recommend  the  date  of 
delivery  of  the  first  production  aircraft  to  the  user  as  the 
logical  point  for  PMRT  (Ref  28196).  If  a specific  event  or 
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more  definable  point  is  used,  the  flexibility  in  selecting 
a transfer  date  would  be  lost.  This  flexibility  oay  be 
necessary  to  allow  for  differing  programs  with  differing 
problems.  Thus,  there  may  be  some  tradeoff  between  a speci- 
fically defined  transfer  date  and  the  flexibility  to  manage 
diff exrent  progiams. 

This  concludes  the  discussion  of  APR  8C0-4  and  the 
supplements  to  AFR  800-4,  which  deal  directly  with  the 
PMRT  process.  The  following  section  examines  other  regxilations 
which  indixrectly  addiress  FMRT. 

Other  Diirectives 

Under  the  old  transition  process,  different  directives 
provided  the  transition  guidance  for  different  functional  areac, 
and  restilted  in  having  several  transition  packages  and  dates. 

Also,  some  of  the  transition  regulations  provided  conflicting 
guidance,  adding  confusion  and  disagreement  to  an  already 
complex  process.  This  section  of  the  study  examines  some  of 
the  regulations  which  indiirectly  affect  the  PMRT  process,  to 
determine  if  these  additional  regulations  are  in  consonance  with 
APR  800-4  and  the  supplements.  The  publication  dates  are  in- 
cluded so  that  these  other  regulations  cam  be  compared  to  the 
10  March  1975  publication  date  of  APR  800-4. 

APR  23-2,  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  (AFLC).  30  May  1974, 
and  AFR  23-8,  Air  Force  Systems  Commamd  (AFSC),  31  October  1975, 
describe  the  missions  amd  responsibilities  of  the  two  commands . 

AFR  23-2  notes  that  AFLC  is  responsible  for  system  engineering 
after  engineering  responsibility  is  transferred  to  AFLC  (Ref  1j9)* 
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This  8SSMI  to  ho  ainod  at  the  old  Enginooring  Transfor  Package, 
but  does  not  conflict  with  APR  BOO-4.  APR  23-6  does  not  speci- 
fically mention  responsibility  transfer,  but  states  that  APSC 
manages  acquisition  programs  according  to  the  APR  800  series 
directives  (Ref  2tl},  which  is  in  consonance  with  APR  800-4>. 

APR  57 Retrofit  Configuration  Changes.  26  January  1972, 
does  conflict  with  APR  800-4.  This  regulation  still  directs  that 
a Retrofit  Management  Breakx>oint  be  established,  followed  by  an 
Updating  Change-Modification  Transfer  Agreement  (Ref  3<34). 

APR  800-4  eliminated  the  RMB  and  the  UC-BSTA  by  including  them 
in  the  PMRT  Plan.  This  conflicting  guidance  is  currently 
ignored  by  the  commands  in  preparing  FMRT  Plans,  suid  the 
commands  are  awaiting  revision  to  APR  57-4. 

APR  65-3*  Configuration  Management.  1 July  1974,  mentions 
transition  in  Appendix  F,  which  vras  published  on  1 September  1974. 
APSC  and  AFLC  are  to  determine  when  to  transition  responsibility 
for  configiiration  management  (Ref  4»P-1).  While  the  term 
"transition”  is  used,  and  may  be  associated  with  the  old 
transition  process,  the  actual  guidance  does  not  conflict 
with  APR  800-4. 

APR  800-2,  Program  BHanagement . 16  March  1972,  states  that 
program  management  responsibilities  will  normally  be  transi- 
tioned from  the  implementing  command  to  the  designated  logistics 
organization  at  the  completion  of  the  production  phase  or  by 
mutual  agreement  at  a more  logical  point  in  the  life  cycle 
(Ref  6il).  The  reference  to  transition  "at  the  completion 
of  the  production  phase"  was  the  general  guidsnce  for  the 
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old  transition  process , and  appears  to  conflict  with  APR  ‘^00*4 
guidance  to  transfer  responsibility  "at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  in  the  production  phase".  However,  the  statement  that  tran- 
sition can  be  set  at  a more  logical  point  in  the  life  cycle  allo¥rs 
the  guidance  in  APR  800-4  to  take  precedence,  and  resolves  the 
question  of  conflicting  g\iidance.  APR  800-2  was  partially  re- 
vised on  30  April  1975*  but  the  new  changes  do  not  address 
program  transfer. 

APR  800-3,  Engineering  for  Defense  Systems.  17  June  1977. 
has  been  changed  to  reflect  the  PMRT  concept.  Previous  direc- 
tion for  an  Engineering  Transfer  Package  has  been  deleted,  and 
APR  800-3  refers  to  APR  8004  for  guidance  on  engineering 
responsibility  transfer. 

APR  800-8,  Integrated  Logistics  Support  (IIS)  Program  for 
Systems  and  Equipment.  27  July  1972,  defines  the  role  of  the 
DPML  and  notes  that  on  major  progrsutts,  the  DPML  and  the  SM 
are  the  same  person  (Ref  llil) . The  AFSC/APLC  supplement  to 
APR  800-8,  published  on  24  November  1975.  further  clarifies 
the  role  of  the  DPML/SM  by  stating  that  the  DPML  will  normally 
go  to  the  ALC  and  assume  the  duties  of  the  SM  following  PMRT 
(Ref  12 il).  This  supplemental  guidance  has  been  changed  to 
reflect  the  PMRT  concept. 

APR  800-12  p Acquisition  of  Support  Eauiment.  20  May  1974, 
conflicts  with  PMRT  regulations  over  procurement  of  support 
equipment.  APR  800-12  states  that  budgeting,  funding,  and 
procurement  of  support  equipment  requiring  new  development 
effort  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  command  having  engineering 


and  BiantgeMiit, responsibility » unless  otherwise  directed  by 
PHD.  (Ref  13<2).  This  guidance  reflects  the  old  tramsition 
policy  of  transitioning  engineering  and  management  respon* 
sibility  in  separate  agreements.  APR  800-12  guidance  on 
budgeting  and  funding  for  support  equipment  agrees  with 
FMRT  gtiidance,  but  the  statement  that  prooureitent  of  support 
equipment  requiring  new  development  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  command  with  engineering  and  management  responsibility 
conflicts  with  PMRT  directives.  APR  800-4  states  that 
budgeting  and  funding  is  the  responsibility  of  the  command 
with  program  management  responsibility,  which  agrees  with 
APR  800-12  (Ref  8i2).  However,  the  APSC/APLC  supplement 
states  that  procurement  of  support  equipment  in  development 
will  remain  an  APSC  responsibility  after  PMRT  (Ref  9»3)* 

'Jnder  the  guidance  in  APR  800-12  ^ procurement  of  support 
equipment  requiring^  development  would  be  am  APLC  responsibility 
after  PMRT.  APR  800-4  states  that  this  responsibility  will 
remain  with  APSC.  This  conflicting  guidamce  is  unresolved  at 
this  time,  however  it  appears  that  new  development  will  remain 
an  APSC  responsibility,  and  the  guidance  in  APR  800-4  is 
followed  in  actual  practice. 

The  final  regulation  discussed  in  this  section  does  not 
directly  involve  progi?am  transfer  from  APSC  to  APLC,  but  is 
concerned  with  system  or  equipment  turnover  to  the  operating 
command.  APR  800-19,  System  or  Equiisment  Turnover.  2?  May  1975. 
says  that  turnover  is  that  point  in  time  when  the  operating 
command  formally  accepts  responsibility  and  accountability 
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froB  the  impXenenting  conmand  for  operating  and  maintaining 
a eye tern « A turnover  working  group  is  formed  from  all  concerned 
agencies,  and  this  group  negotiates  the  tiunover  agreement. 

This  regulation  states  that  turnover  should  precede  JPMRT 
(Ref  l4il).  This  is  an  example  of  how  IURT  can  affect  other 
functions  in  program  management.  Negotiating  the  turnover 
date  may  be  affected  by  negotiations  for  the  transfer  date. 

This  concludes  the  discussion  of  regulations  that  in- 
directly affect  the  PMRT  process.  The  following  section 
provides  a summary  evaluation  of  the  regulatory  guidance 
for  the  PMRT  process. 

Summary  Evaluation  of  Regulations 

The  major  change  provided  by  PMRT  is  that  a single 
transfer  agreement  and  one  effective  date  now  cover  all 
management  responsibilities.  This  single  agreement  could 
eliminate  much  of  the  confusion  and  divided  responsibility 
that  resulted  from  the  separate  agreements  negotiated  under 
the  old  transition  process.  A more  clear  definition  of 
responsibility  is  provided  by  the  single  agreement. 

The  PMRTD  provides  a definite  breakpoint  for  program 
responsibility.  This  date,  which  is  established  early  and 
is  difficult  to  change,  could  facilitate  planning  for  other 
tasks . 

Emphasis  on  documenting  and  tracking  residual  tasks 
may  also  result  in  a more  clear  definition  of  program  respon- 
sibility. The  PMRT  agreement  lists  all  residual  tasks  and 
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th«  TNG  hat  the  rssponsiblXity  to  track  these  tasks  to  con- 
pletion.  At  any  point  after  transfer)  the  respcmsibillty 
for  any  aspect  of  program  management  should  be  clearly 
spelled  out. 

C<mu&on  subsystems,  which  remained  with  AFSC  until  the 
last  NDS  aircraft  imder  the  old  transition  policy,  now 
transfer  with  the  first  MDS  aircraft.  This  procedure  may 
reduce  some  of  the  divided  responsibility  t.iat  resulted  when 
each  ccHRaand  had  a hand  in  mazuiging  common  subsytems. 

Some  budgeting  and  funding  procedures  are  spelled  out. 
but  many  procedures  will  require  negotiation  in  the  PMRT  Plan. 
The  budgeting  and  funding  process  may  be  enhanced  by  the 
better  definition  of  program  responsibility,  which  results 
from  the  single  transfer  agreement  amd  single -date.  Bud- 
geting and  funding  success  depends  on  a transfer  date  that 
can  be  established  early  euid  is  not  subject  to  change,  which 
is  the  intent  of  PMRT. 

Despite  these  probable  advantages  of  the  PMRT  process, 
PMRT  does  not  appear  to  have  resolved  all  of  the  problems 
encountered  in  the  old  transition  process . Problems  of 
divided  responsibility,  coordination  difficulties,  and 
controversy  over  when  transfer  should  occur  appear  to  con- 
tinue under  the  PMRT  concept. 

Divided  responsibility  continues  to  result  from  residual 
tasks.  Residual  tasks  are  defined  as  AFSC  mission  respon- 
sibilities, and  result  in  tasks  that  do  not  tran£?fer  to 
APLC.  The  mission  responsibilities  of  AFSC  allow  wide 
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latitud*  in  dttAmining  residual  tasks.  Sons  of  the  residual 
tasks  aentioned  in  the  PMRT  regulations  include  i 

Procurenent  of  luajor  systems  and  subsystems/equipaent 

in  developsent. 

Management  of  active  contracts. 

Management  of  military  data  for  systems  requiring  developsient . 

FNS  programs  that  do  not  require  AFLC  support. 

The  result  of  these  taeks  is  that  some  program  responsibility 
will  remain  with  AFSC  after  program  transfer  to  AFLC»  and 
divided  program  responsibility  will  continue. 

Coordination  problems  encoxmtered  in  the  transition 
process  appear  to  continue  into  PMRT.  The  TWG  initially 
coordinates  the  transfer  plan,  but  approval  channels  through 
APSC  and  AFLC  differ.  The  SPO  is  still  the  approval  author- 
ity in  AFSC,  but  in  AFLC  a number  of  agencies,  including 
each  affected  ALC  and  AFLC  HQ,  approve  the  PMRT  Plan. 

Coordination  problems  caused  by  different  command  orien- 
tations appear  to  continue  into  the  PMRT  process. 

PMRT  does  not  provide  specific  guidance  for  when  transfer 
should  occur.  AF  HQ  direction  for  trsuisfer  is  as  early  as 
practicable  in  the  production  phase.  AFSC/AFLC  direction 
states  that  transfer  should  occur  when  the  system  is  oper- 
ational and  no  longer  requires  development  engineering.  The 
resultant  criteria  are  still  vague  and  leave  much  room  for 
individual  interpretation.  The  selection  of  a transfer  date 
was  a controversial  issue  in  past  transitions  and  in  the 
F-V?“111D  transfers,  and  this  controversy  may  continue  in 
future  transfers. 
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SoM  rttgulAtions  that  indirectly  deal  with  FMRT  have 
been  updated  to  reflect  the  PNRT  concept.  Of  the  regular 
tiona  that  have  not  been  updated,  most  are  general  enough 
to  avoid  conflicting  with  FMRT  regulations.  Two  regula- 
tions still  conflict  with  FMRT  directives i AFR  57-^  directs 
an  lUfB  and  a UC-MTA,  which  conflicts  with  FMRT  guidance  to 
include  these  agreements  in  the  FMRT  plani  AFR  800-12  states 
that  support  equipment  requiring  development  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  command  with  engineering  and  management 
responsibility,  but  FMRT  guidance  directs  that  AFSC  retain 
responsibility  for  support  equipment  requiring  development. 

In  general,  FMRT  procedures  more  clearly  define  and 
track  program  responsibility,  and  seem  to  advocate  a transfer 
earlier  in  the  production  phase.  However,  FMRT  policies 
still  allow  numerous  areas  of  divided  responsibility. 

Criteria  defining  when  transfer  should  take  place  are  still 
vaigue  and  leave  room  for  interpretation  and  controversy. 

The  following  chapter  illustrates  how  those  regula- 
tions were  applied  through  an  examination  of  the  F-4  pro- 
gram transfer. 
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IV.  AflijijrajLg, ,qx .tiig.. M 


This  asotion  of  ths  study  examines  the  FMRT.  The 
P-4  program  provided  a signifioant  trial  case  for  the  new 
PMRT  concept.  Past  problems  with  the  transition  prowoes 
were  generally  recognised,  and  the  F*4  program  became  a 
subject  of  interest  to  see  how  PMRT  would  work.  Proponents 
of  PMRT  were  anzioimi  to  see  the  concept  practically  applied 
to  a weapon  system  transfer. 

The  F-4C,  RP>4G,  and  F-40  had  already  progressed  through 
the  transition  process  and  transition  planning  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  program  was  under  way.  Then  PMRT  was  initi- 
ated,. and  the  efforts  to  transition  the  program  were  re- 
directed to  comply  with  the  new  PMRT  procedures . The  P-4 
program  was  the  first  system  to  which  the  new  transfer 
process  was  applied.  Because  part  of  the  program  had  tran- 
sitioned, the  F-4  program  is  not  a pure  example  of  PMRT. 

That  portion  of  the  program  which  trtuisferred  does  provide 
the  first  direct  application  of  PMRT  amd  is  used  in  this 
study  for  examining  the  PMRT  process.  Analysis  of  the  F-4 
transfer  thus  provides  initial  insight  into  how  PMRT  works 
in  practice.  The  P-4  example  is  also  useful  in  evaluating 
some  of  the  reasoning  underlying  PMRT,  and  does  provide  some 
indication  of  the  impact  PMRT  may  have  on  futxire  transfars . 

This  chapter  of  the  study  is  divided  into  two'  sections ► . 
The  first  section  describee  the  P-4  transition  that  took  place 
prior  to  PMRT  implementation.  The  second  section  examines 
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th«  actuAl  PMM!  Plan.  The  FMRT  Plan  is  further  sub- 
divided into  general  provisions,  sipecific  requirements, 
and  transfer  agreements. 

F-4  Transition  Prior  to  PMRT 

The  first  models  of  the  F-4  were  acquired  by  the  Navy. 
Initial  AF  aircraft  were  pjrocured  by  the  Navy,  but  the  AF 
eventually  begem  a procurement  x>rogram.  AF  acquisition 
has  continued  through  several  different  models  of  the  air- 
craft. including  fighter  and  reconnaissance  models.  AF 
acquisition  also  includes  aircraft  for  FNS  programs.  The 
old  transition  process  was  in  use  during  much  of  the  AF 
acquisition,  and  the  F-4C,  RF-4C,  and  F-4D  models  transi- 
tioned through  the  old  process. 

Navy  F-4  airframe  procurement  began  in  January  of  1962 
and  continued  until  September  of  1972.  The  Navy/AF  inter- 
face was  accomplished  by  the  F-4  SPO,  which  initially  acted 
as  am  arm  of  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Commamd.  The  F-4  SPO 
gradually  developed  and  took  over  F-4  procurement  in  October 
of  1972  (Ref  35*58j  Ref  40). 

The  F-4  models  that  were  transitioned  to  AFLC  undsr  the 
old  process  had  transition  aigreements  amd  Engineering  Transfer 
Packaiges  dated  as  follows  (Ref  35>1)< 


MDS 

Tramsition  Agreement 

ETP 

F-4C 

2 August  1965 

1 May  1966 

F-4D 

1 July  1969 

15  AugtiiSt  1969 

RF-4C 

14  February  1974 

31  December  1973 
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Th«  E7P  for  th«  RP-4<7  is  a rsvsrsal  of  the  usual  ssqusnot  of  | 

transition  agrssswits,  but  ims  not  in  violation  of  any  of  th*  j 

various  transition  regulations.  That  the  ETF  could  either 
precede  or  follow  the  transition  agreement  further  emphasises 
how  program  responsibility  could  be  divided  during  the  tran- 
sition process. 

The  transition  policy  for  common  subsystmas  and  eqidpment 
dictated  delaying  transition  of  these  items  until  all  MDS  air- 
craft that  used  the  common  items  were  transitioned  to  kFl£. 

The  P-^,  and  other  P-^  models  for  FMS  programs,  had  many 
subsystems/equipment  that  were  common  to  earlier  F-4  models. 

Thus,  many  items  did  not  transition  with  the  early  models. 

The  in  procurement  since  I966,  was  an  outgrowth 

of  the  P-4D.  The  major  differences  were  higher  thrust  engines, 
an  internal  cannon,  and  an  improved  radar.  The  PMRT  Plan  states 
that  since  the  P-4E  was  basically  an  off  the  shelf  P-4D,  no 
reliability  requirements  were  stated  in  the  implementing 
directives.  The  contractor  v«s  to  measure  the  reliability 
of  new  systems  through  demonstration  testing  (Ref  35*39). 

Groves  and  Winkler  note  that  DT4E  was  completed  and  the 
results  reported  in  August  of  1969  and  May  of  1970.  The  results 
of  initial  0T4E  were  reported  in  April  of  1969*  With  the  two 
major  test  catsigories  complete,  the  system  should  have  been 
ready  for  the  first  transition  action,  the  RMB.  Groves  and 
Winkler  state  that  based  on  personal  knowledge  of  the  program 
and  substantiated  by  a lack  of  documentation,  the  P-4E  RMB 
was  not  consummated  until  November  of  1971,  and  then  only  by 
a verbal  agreement  between  the  SM  and  the  IW  (Ref  20869). 
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Groves  and  Winkler  state  ‘Uuil;  the  verbal  RMB  precluded 
fomal  doouaentation  aiid  listing  of  update  change  requirements, 
Engineering  Change  Proposals  (ECP) , and  follow  on  OTdE  require- 
ments. The  status  and  corrective  action  for  over  100  defi- 
ciencies became  diluted  and  many  were  ignored  as  time  peissed 
(Ref  28 >70).  The  1974  IG  report  also  noted  this  problem  and 
the  PMRT  regulations  specifically  attempt  to  avoid  this  situ- 
ation by  placing  increased  importance  on  residual  tasks  and 
requiring  that  residtial  tasks* be  tracked  through  completion. 

Failure  to  document  and  track  responsibilities  was  not 
caused  by  the  transition  process,  but  rather  by  a lack  of 
formal  documentation  and  careful  tracking  of  responsibilities 
under  the  transition  process.  The  situation  could  have  been 
avoided  by  more  careful  program  management . ' The  PMRT  process 
does  not  gusurantee  that  responsibilities  will  be  performed, 
but  PMRT  may  prove  to  be  advantageous  simply  because  careful 
documentation  and  tracking  of  responsibility  is  emphasized. 

After  the  verbal  RMB,  HQ  USAF  began  to  receive  modifi- 
cation proposals  from  AFLC  and  update  change  proposals  from 
AJSC,  accortling  to  Groves  and  Winkler.  The  major  subsystem 
affected  was  the  new  APQ-120  rmdar  on  the  F-4E.  The  radar 
encountered  reliability  problems  and  AFSC  did  not  want  to 
transition,  nor  did  AFLC  want  to  accept,  the  radar  until  it 
could  be  improved.  HQ  USAF  was  gradually  becoming  concerned 
about  divided  management  of  the  APQ-120. 

In  October  of  1974,  HQ  USAF  requested  that  APSC/AFLC 
effect  APQ-120  transition  no  later  than  6 Jsuiuary  1975* 


i 
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Tt9  two  coMMUids  did  not  want  to  transition  the  APQ-120,  and 
noted  that  such  action  would  fragnent  and  complicate  manage- 
ment authority  (Ref  28 i 70-71) . It  appears  that  HQ  USAP 
felt  that  divided  responsibility  could  be  reduced  by  tran- 
sitioning the  program  to  AFLC,  thus  making  AFLC  responsible 
for  all  modifications.  The  two  commands » on  the  other  hand, 
felt  that  the  APQ-120  needed  imisrovement  and  should  2remain 
with  AFSC.  The  RMB  had- passed,  and  AFLC  had  management  and 
funding  responsibility  for  retrofit  changes  (configuration 
changes  accomplished  after  production  delivery) . AFSC  was 
still  responsible  for  conflgiir?tion  changes  made  on  the  pro- 
duction line,  and  still  retained  engineering  responsibility. 

Interviews  with  people  in  AFSC  and  AFLC  substantiate  the 
fact  that  both  commands  wanted  to  delay  transition  so  that 
AFSC  could  manage  the  engineering  effort  to  correct  defi- 
ciencies in  the  program,  primarily  invs'lving  the  radar  for 
the  P-4E.  HQ  USAP  did  not  aigree  with  delaying  transition  and 
wanted  AFLC  to  be  responsible  for  all  configuration  changes . 
While  the  controversy  over  the  F-^  radar  was  taking  place, 
the  PMR.  concept  was  initiated.  Based  on  PMRT  policy,  HQ  USAP 
no«'  had  more  reason  to  insist  on  an  earlier  transfer. 

Groves  and  Winkler  state  that  the  Air  Staff  requested 
that  PMRT  of  the  7*4  program  take  place  as  soon  as  possible, 
auid  if  the  program  could  not  transfer,  then  the  radar  should 
tiansfer  on  JO  June  1975*  The  two  commauids  were  again  re- 
luctant to  transfer  the  program  euid  recommended  a transfer 
date  of  1 October  1976,  vdiich  coincided  with  the  end  of  USAP 
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aircrmft  produotion.  The  comnands  maintained  that  an  earlier 
tranafer  date  would  result  in  so  many  residual  tasks  that 
there  would  he  no  genuine  transfer  of  program  management 
responsibility,  and  considerable  fragmented  management  would 
result  (Ref  28i72). 

HQ  tJBAP  had  the  final  word,  and  directed  that  the 

program  transfer.  Groves  and  Winkler  quote  the  final  AP 

direction  as  follows  (Ref  28t72)} 

The  intent  of  APR  800-4  is  to  transfer,  as  early  as 
possible,  program  management  responsibility  to  the 
agency  that  will  support  the  equipment  through  its 
life  cycle.  The  coordinated  Air  Staff  position  is  that 
the  F-4E  Program  Management  Responsibility  Transfer 
Date  (PMRTD)  will  be  1 October  1975 » Subsystems/ 

Equipments  can  be  listed  as  exceptions  in  the  agree- 
ment with  separately  established  transfer  dates. 

However,  this  headquarters  will  be  informed  ASAP  if 
there  are  any  systems/subsystems  which  will  not  transfer 
by  1 Oct  75  and  a briefing  with  rationale  for  the  ex- 
ception will  be  presented  to  CSAP/LG. 

HQ  USAF  concern  to  reduce  fragmented,  duplicative 
management  is  one  reason  that  PMRT  was  directed  to  take 
place  earlier  than  the  recommendations  of  AFSC  and  AFLC. 

Several  of  the  people  interviewed  during  this  study  indicate 
that  another  reason  may  have  been  to  provide  a first  service 
test  of  the  new  PMRT  process. 

The  1974  IG  report  brought  attention  to  program  tran- 
sition from  AFSC  to  AFLC . Regulations  implementing  PMRT 
were  aimed  at  con acting  problems  identified  in  the  IG 
report.  The  Air  Staff  was  anxious  to  test  the  new  process, 
and  directed  the  early  transfer  date.  If  the  new  PMRT  process 
had  not  just  been  initiated,  HQ  USAF  may  have  gone  along  with 
the  recommendationc  of  the  commands,  and  may  have  delayed  transfer. 


R9ga3?dl0S8  of  ths  reasoning  behind  directing  an  early 
transfer,  the  result  was  that  1 October  1975  was  the  date 
directed  by  HQ  USAF  and  the  date  on  which  transfer  occurred. 
S(HDe  planning  for  the  transition  had  already  taken  place, 
and  transition  efforts  were  redirected  to  comply  with  the 
new  7I0T  procedures.  For  example,  an-.-ETP  had  been  prepared, 
and  required  only  slight  modification  to  be  used  as  the 
engineering  functional  airea  in  section  B of  the  PMRT  Flan 
(Ref  30) . The  result  of  the  transfar  effort  is  the  F-4  PMRT 
Plan,  which  is  discussed  in  the  following  section. 


F-»  PMRT  Plan 

The  F-4>  FMRT  Plan  is  organhted  according  to  the  format 
directed  by  regulation,  as  stated  in  chapter  III  of  this 
study.  That  format  is  followed  in  this  discussion  of  the  PMRT 
Plan.  Section  A covers  general  provisions  of  the  PMRT  Plan. 
Section  B covers  specific  requirements,  and  Section  C addresses 
the  transfer  agreements.  Statements  taken  from  the  plan 
(Ref  35)  are  single  spaced  and  comments  by  the  writer  are 
double  spaced.  The  statements  taken  from  the  plan  are  not 
verbatim  quotes  and  have  been  shortened  auid  clarified  for 
ease  of  discussion  here . 


Section  A»  Generali 

1.  Backgrounui  This  section  explains  what  portions 
of  the  P-4  program  have  been  timnsitioned  to  APLC  under 
the  regulations  prevailing  at  the  time . The  PMRT  Plan 
provides  management  transfer  of  remaining  F/RP-4  weapon 
systems,  in  particular  the  P-4E,  RF-4E,  and  P-4F  for  both 
IKAP  and  Security  Assistance  Programs.  The  plan  contains 
a subsystem  plan  for  J79-GE-15/17  engines . 


Under  the  old  traneition  policy,  subsystems  common  to 
different  MDS  aircraft  were  not  transitioned  until  the  last 
MDS  aircraft.  The  J79-GE-15  engine  was  used  in  the  P-4C  and 
P-4D,  and  still  had  not  transitioned  to  APLC.  The  J79-UE-17 
engine  is  the  new  engine  that  was  installed  in  the  ?/R?-kE, 

If  the  entire  P-4  program  had  been  subjected  to  the  PMRT 
policy,  the  J79-GE-I5  engine  would  have  transferred  with  the 
first  MDS  aircraft,  the  P-4C. 

2.  Purpose  1 The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  establish 
target  dates  amd  command  responsibilities  for  transfer  of 
program  management  responsibility  from  the  AFSC  SPO  to  the 
APLC  SM/IM. 

3.  Scope t The  plan  is  applicable  to  all  elements  of 
AFSC  and  APLC  concerned  with  the  acquisition,  support,  or 
operation  of  the  F/RP-4  system. 

4-.  Authority  I The  authority  for  the  transfer  is 
APR  800-4-  and  the  CSAP/LG  message  14-1224Z  May  1975.  which 
established  1 October  1975  as  the  transfer  date . 

5.  Policy 1 PMRT  includes  all  equipment,  systems,  and 
subsystems  applicable  to  the  F/RP-4  program.  As  of  the 
PMRTD,  APLC  will  assume  overall  management  and  engineering 
responsibility.  This  responsibility  includes  engineering 
and  configuration  management  in  support  of  on-going  pro- 
duction programs.  Following  the  PMRTD,  AFSC  will  be 
responsible  to  accomplish  the  non-transferrable  tasks 
listed  in  Appendix  II.  Formal  APLC  requests  for  engineer- 
ing and  development  support  for  tasks  other  than  those 
listed  in  Appendix  II  and  III  will  be  negotiated  on  a 
case  by  case  basis.  The  TWO  will  identify,  coordinate, 
and  track  residual  tasks . The  TWO  is  responsible  to  the 
P-4  PM  up  to  PMRTD  and  is  subsequently  responsible  to  the 
P-4  SM  at  the  Ogden  ALC.  Focal  points  for  the  PMRT  Plan 
are  the  ASD  SPO  (F-4)  and  the  AIC  Material  Management 
Division  at  the  Ogden  ALC. 

The  policy  section  points  out  several  aspects  of  the 
transfer  that  differ  from  the  old  transition  policy.  Overall 
management  and  engineering  responsibility  transfer  to  APLC  as 
of  the  PMRTD.  Since  APLC  has  engineering  responsibility  after 
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PMRTD,  AFIiC  auet  request  axjy  required  engineering  support 
from  AFSC  for  tasks  other  than  those  identified  in  Appendix  II 
(non>transferrabIe  tasks)  and  Appendix  III  (residual  tasks). 
"Non-tramsferrahle  task"  is  a new  term  and  is  defined  in  the 
following  section. 

6.  Definitions!  Non^fransferrable.  Tasks i Those 
tasks  that  are  not  tiae  limited  and  are  pert  of  the  stated 
mission  of  AFSC . RAaidiiai  Taakrai  Those  tasks  having  an 
expected  completion  date  related  to  an  identifiable  event, 
and  there  is  something  tangible  to  transfer,  e.g.  data, 
hardware. 

Residual  tasks  are  defined  in  FMRT  regulations,  but  non- 
transferrable  tasks  are  not  mentioned  in  the  regulations  and 
first  appear  in  the  PMRT  Plan.  The  previous  discussion  on 
the  mission  '^asks  of  AFSC  pointed  out  that  these  tasks  could 
be  subject  to  broad  interpretation.  The  definition  and  listing 
of  non- transferable  tasks  in  the  PMRT  Plan  is  an  effort  to 
more  clearly  define  the  specific  mission  responsibilities  of 
AFSC,  as  they  relate  to  the  F-4  program. 


Section  Bi  Specific  Requirements!  This  section  lists 
specific  requirements  in  11  functional  areas.  Some  of  the 
specific  requirements  involve  detailed  discussions  of  how 
a particular  functional  responsibility  will  transfer  to 
AFLC.  The  complete  discussions  are  not  repeated  here,  but 
general  content  is  listed  to  develop  the  PMRT  einalysis. 

1.  Program  Documentation  and  R^ordsi  This  section 
lists  these  records  and  identifies  AFSC  and  AFLC  respon- 
sibilities in  transferring  the  records  to  AFLC. 

2.  Engineering  gatai  These,  data  are  furnished  by 

the  contractor , and  a'fSC  will  continue  to  furnish  engineering 
data  to  AFLC . 


, 3.  Dfttft  ■ gWSMy^t  I These 

item  at«  aeneged  In  acoordanoe  with  Technioel  Order 
(T.O.)  directives,  smd  the  itens  are  listed.  The  T.O.s 
are  f tarnished  by  the  contractor,  and  ATSC  manages  the 
active  contract.  Thez'efore,  AFLC  will  not  assume  manage- 
ment  and  funding  responsibility  for  T.O.s  until  six  months 
after  delivery  of  the  last  production  P-4E,  APLC  will 
review  T.O.s,  as  they  are  published  by  the  contractor, 
flmd  submit  corrections  to  AFSC  for  contractual  implemen- 
tation. After  AFLC  assumes  data  management  responsibility, 
new  reqtuirements  will  be  submitted  to  AFSC,  with  funding, 
for  contractual  implementation. 

Further  elaboration  of  data  management  may  aid  in  under- 
standing the  problems  encountered.  Most  of  the  data  in  a 
program  are  provided  by  the  contractor,  and  requirements  for 
specific  data  are  written  into  the  contract.  Since  AFSC  ire  tains 
the  responsibility  to  manage  open  contracts  on  major  systems, 
new  data  requirements  must  go  through  AFSC  to  be  put  on  the 
contract.  Additionally,  the  contract  stipulated  that  the 
*•  contractor  had  until  six  months  after  last  delivery  to  prepare 
and  submit  some  of  the  data.  As  a result,  AFSC  had  to  remain 
involved  in  the  P-4  program  to  contract  for  data  requested  by 
AFLC.  AFSC  could  be  assured  of  continuing  data  contracting  for 
at  least  six  months  after  the  last  production  aircraft.  Thus, 
data  management  was  still  divided  between  AFSC  and  AFLC  after 
the  PMRT. 


4.  Eagiaeeringi  Effective  1 October  1975.  AFSC 
transfers  amd  AFLC  accepts  engineering  responsibility 
for  the  F-4  program,  with  certain  exceptions. 

Transfer  of  program  engineering  responsibility  is  further 
classified  into  five  additional  sections.  Section  A lists 
subsystems/equipment/components  for  which  engineering  respon- 
sibility transfers  to  AFLC,  and  includes  airborne  equipment, 
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ground  equlpMont,  and  training  aquipnant . Station 
B litts  t^uipiitnt  for  idiioh  engineering  responsibility  will 
not  transfer.  Section  C discusses  reliability  requirements  for 
the  P>4S.  Section  D lists  specific  engineering  programs  and 
explains  whether  or  not  the  program  is  to  be  transferred  to 
AFLC . Section  E outlines  responsibilities  of  AFSG  and  AFLC . 

The  list  of  equipment  !;«  section  A taJces  up  twenty  pages 
and  includes  equipment  transfer  to  all  five  of  the  ALCs.  Each 
ALC  is  listed  along  with  the  prime  items  for  vrhioh  that  ALC 
is  respoiuiible . The  problems  of  coordinating  the  transfer 
agreement,  mentioned  in  chapter  III,  are  substantiated  by 
the  fact  that  all  five  ALCs  are  concurrently  involved  in 
managing  equipment  used  on  the  F-4. 

Engineering  responsibility  is  not  transferred  for  the 
items  listed  in  section  B because  the  Special  Weapons  Center 
or  the  National  Security  Agency  is  responsible  for  these  items 
and  the  items  are  used  in  other  systems  still  in  production. 

The  items  listed  in  section  5 involve  sensitive  equipment  from 
a security  standpoint,  and  require  special  numagement. 

Section  C discusses  reliability  requirements  for  new  items 
on  the  P-4E.  No  reliability  requirements  wore  stated  in  the 
implementing  directives,  since  the  P-4E  is  essentially  am  "off 
the  shelf"  F-4D  with  some  modifications.  New  system  reliability 
is  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  contractor  through  demonstration 
testing.  This  section  lists  the  new  items  and  the  results  of 
any  demonstration  testing  to  date. 
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Section  D of  the  engineering  transfer  identifies  21 
engineering  prograas  and  notes  vdiether  or  not  the  prograa 
is  to  be  transferred  to  AFLC.  Six  of  the  programs  are  broad 
engineering  prograas  and  all  six  transfer  to  AFLC.  The  re- 
maining prograas  are  specific  engineering  efforts,  for  a 
specific  piece  of  equipment  or  engineering  change.  The 
specific  prograas  that  have  demonstrated  reliability  transfer 
to  AFLC.  Programs  that  are  still  in  review,  have  not  yet  been 
funded,  have  not  yet  been  qualified  (demonstrated  xaliability} , 
or  have  been  directed  to  APSC,  remain  the  responsibility  of 
AFSC.  Several  specific  programs  involve  FMS  systems  and  do 
not  transfer  because  they  require  no  follow  on  support. 

Section  £,  under  the  engineering  function,  designates 
AFSC  and  AFLC  responsibilities  as  follows t 

AFSC  will I Provide  system  and  acquisition  engineering. 

Mahe  operational  engineering  decisions  until 
PMRTD. 

Provide  engineering  for  residual  tasks  after 
PMRTD. 

Provide  engineering  and  development  support  to 
AFLC,  on  request,  on  a case  by  case  basis. 

Provide  engineering  files  to  AnX3. 

Identify  action  offices/target  dates  for 
engineering  residual  tasks. 

AFLC  will*  Assume  total  engineering  responsibility  for 
the  F~4  on  the  PMRTD. 

Provide  all  engineering  efforts  after  PMRTD, 
except  for  residual  tasks . 

Acknowledge  the  physical  arrival  of  engineering 
records . 

The  engineering  responsibilities  stated  in  the  PMRT  Plan 
appear  to  the  writer  to  be  slightly  misleading.  AFLC  respon- 
sibility supposedly  includes  total  engineering  responsibility. 
However,  AFSC  provides  engineering  support  to  AFLC  for  many 


anginoring  tasks,  Inoludixig  non-trsnsfarrabls  tasks,  rasidual 
tasks,  naw  davalopnant  affort,  procuranant,  and  contractual 
tmplaiMntation.  Savaral  Intarviewaas  pointed  out  that  most 
of  tha  actual  anginaaxlng  work  on  a program  is  parforaad  by 
tha  contractor  I AF  anginearing  primarily  involves  overseeing 
or  checking  tha  engineering  effort  performed  by  the  contractor. 
Most  engineering  is  implemented  throu^  an  active  AFSC  contract, 
and  AFSC  provides  the  support  to  monitor  engineering  performed 
under  the  contract.  In  reality,  AFSC  retains  a great  deal  of 
engineering  responsibily . Total  engineering  responsibility 
does  not  transfer  to  AFLC  on  the  FMRTD;  thus,  the  implication 
of  dual  resigns ibility  for  engineering  management  still  exists. 

5.  Configuration  Managynenti  Configuration  manage- 
ment and  documentation  trsinsfers  to  the  Ogdon  ALC . If  an 
ECP  is  approved  by  the  ALC  Configuration  Control  Board 
(CCB),  the  ALC  will  identify  a procurement  req.uirement 
and  forward  this  requirement  to  the  F-^’  SPO  for  contractual 
implementation . 

Configuration  mainagement  is  another  area  where  program 
responsibility  remains  fragmented  between  AFSC  and  AFLC. 

Although  the  program  transfers  to  AFLC,  and  the  CCB  in  the 
ALC  evaluates  and  approves  configuration  changes,  AFSC  must 
still  process  and  implement  the  changes  through  the  active 
contract.  To  properly  evaluate  and  engineer  configuration 
chamges,  AFSC  retains  some  configuration  tracking  ability  and 
retains  engineering  expertise  to  provide  configuration  support 
to  AFLC. 


6.  Materiel  Support i Materiel  support  was  assumed  by 
AFLC  at  the  beginning  cf  OT&E  (23  October  1967).  Spares 
are  managed  by  the  ALC.  Peculiar  support  equipment  is 
provided  by  AFSC  and  common  support  equipment  is  provided 
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l>y  AFLC.  At  PNRTD,  AFLC  recalves  respontibili'^  for  all 
support  oquipMnt  sacapt  for  davelopaant  of  naw  support 
a<|uip«ant,  vrtiich  rsMiins  an  AFSC  responsibility. 

JWMfP.9r1aijLpQ,fP<3l  am  is  now 

responsible  for  most  of  the  transporwtion  and  packaging 
function.  The  ALC  will  coordinate  with  ASD  to  obtain  any 
remaining  packaging  data. 

8.  - Procurements  Active  airframe  production  contracts, 
advanced  avi'oiucs  orders , and  production  responsibilities 
incident  to  active  contracts  are  listed,  and  these  respon- 
sibilities do  not  transfer. 

As  mentioned,  the  procurement  function  for  major  systems 
and  for  systems  or  equipment  requiring  development  is  an  area 
identified  as  an  AFSC  mission  responsibility.  The  tasks  associ- 
ated with  procurement,  especially  contract  management,  remain 
an  AFSC  responsibility  under  FMRT.  Since  AFSC  alone  performs 
the  procurement  fimction  for  major  systems,  the  procurement 
responsibility  is  not  divided  between  Aj^C  and  AFLC,  but  overall 
program  management  responsibility  is  divided.  Because  the  SPO 
must  continue  to  perform  the  procurement  function  after  PMRT, 
necessary  people  and  expertise  must  continue  to  be  retained 
by  the  SPO,  Managing  active  procurement  contracts  can  turn 
out  to  be  an  extended  task,  since  most  contracts  run  for  many 
years,  and  contracts  may  remain  open  for  several  years  after 
the  aircraft  have  been  delivered.  Thus,  another  factor  keeps 
the  SPO  from  rapidly  phasing  down  manpower  requirements. 

9.  Budgetj]^  and  Funding t The  USAF  F-4E  has  been 

in  procurement  since  i96o.  fhe  current  production  program 
is  funded  by  fiscal  yviar  197^  3010/1000  appropriations 
(aircraft  procurement  appropriations).  Two  SAP  ^yback 
and  seven  other  SAP  programs  are  funded  by  3010/1800 
(aircraft  procurement/other  than  USAF)  appropriations. 

The  F-^  program  scope  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 

addition  to  USAF  procurement,  nine  Security  Assistance  Pro- 

giams  (SAP)  are  managed  by  the  P-4  SPO.  The  SAP  programs 
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c{»pXlcat«  financial  oanaceiMnt.  Financial  arraneaaanta  for 
each  foreign  country  aay  vary.  The  two  SA?  payback  prograaa 
illuatratc  this  issue.  Payback  programs  involve  aircraft  that 
the  US  has  delivered  to  a foreign  country.  To  pay  for  these 
aircraft,  the  foreign  country  finances  replacement  aircraft 
off  of  the  production  line,  and  the  new  aircraft  are  delivered 
to  the  USAF.  Thus,  the  F-4  financial  managers  faced  the  problem 
of  budgeting  and  funding  for  9 SAP  cases,  two  of  which  were  pay- 
back i>rograas,  and  the  USAF  program. 

The  remainder  of  the  budgeting  and  funding  section  lists 
AFSG  and  AFLC  responsibilities  as  follows t 

AFSC  will  budget  and  fundt 

1.  RdO  re(].uirements  and  major  end  item  production 
re<iuirements . This  includes  all  open  and  new  ?/R?~k  SAP 
cases,  and  the  responsibility  will  remain  with  AFSC  until 
contract  closeout. 

2.  All  non-trandferrable  tasks  and  residual  tasks. 

3 . Price  settlements  on  AFSC  funded  contracts . 

4.  Update  changes  approved  by  AFSC  prior  to  PMRTD. 

5.  Oevelopmental/peculiar  aerospace  ground  equipment 
until  transferred. 

6.  AFSC  travel  reo.uirements  to  accomplish  tasks. 

7.  Seek  Eagle  (a  weapon  certification  program)  through 
June  of  1976. 

8.  F-4C/t)  aircraft  structural  integrity  program. 

9.  J-79  Component  Improvement  Program  through 
December  of  1976. 

10.  USAF  F-4E  technical  data  chauiges,  as  described  in 
the  engineering  section,  through  June  of  1977* 

AFSC  will  also  control  all  fallout  funds  resulting  from 
negotiation,  cancellation,  or  termination  of  AFSC  funded 
contracts . 

AFLC  will  budget  and  fimdi 

1.  Retrofit  configuration  chsmges  approved  with  the 
PMRT  Plan. 

2.  New  P-4  weapon  system  tasks/requirements  after 
the  transfer  date,  except  those  excluded  in  the  plan. 

3.  F-4C/t)  aircraft  structural  integrity  program 
article  teardown  inspections. 

4 . Any  follow  on  requirements  to  3 above . 
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Attaotaamt  1 lists  ECFs  and  notes  that  AFSC  will  budc*t 
and  fund  for  ECPs  throu^  fiscal  year  1976  and  AFLC  will 
budget  and  fund  for  ECPs  after  that  date. 

Budgeting  and  funding  Is  a complex  function  in  any  program* 

and  is  important  for  successful  program  management.  The  transfer 

process  would  seem  to  complicate  budgeting  and  funding  problems. 

Hr.  George  C.  Kunts*  as  Chief  of  the  Financial  Management 

Division  in  the  SPO,  participatadw  in^.the.  financial 

negotiations  for  the  F-4  transfer.  Mr.  Kuntt  indicated  that 

the  complex  financial  arrangements  presented  difficulties*  but 

the  difficulties  were  overcome  by  close  cooperation  between 

AFSC  and  AFLC  financial  managers.  Mr.  Kuntz  further  commented 

that  the  key  to  effective  financial  management  was  adequate 

planning  time  for  the  budgeting  and  funding  cycle.  Although 

the  F-4  transfer  would  not  saem  to  allow  time  for  this  planning, 

Mr.  Kuntz  stated  that  quarterly  financial  reviews  kept  the 

program  on  track  and  worked  out  any  difficulties  presented 

by  the  short  planning  time  (Ref  31) . 

10.  F/RF-4  Seoiurity  Classification!  Ogden  ALC 
receives  responsibility  for  security  reclassification  amd 
declassifloation  after  the  FMRTD.  ASD  will  check  material 
for  currency  prior  to  transfer. 

11.  Environmental  Assessment  i ASD  has  environmental 
assessment  fozw  and  data  and  will  transfer  these  data  to 
AFLC. 


Section  Ci  Transfer  Agreement*  AFSC  has  responsibility 
for  non-transferrable  tasks  listed  in  Appendix  II  and 
residual  tasks  listed  in  Appendix  III  to  the  Transfer 
Agreement.  AFSC  retains  responsibility  until  the  indicated 
completion  date.  If  the  completion  date  changes,  the  TWG 
will  establish  a new  completion  date.  All  other  tasks 
incident  to  management  of  F/RF-4  weapon  systems,  both  USAF 
and  SAP,  become  the  responsibility  of  AFLC  on  the  PMRTD. 
Included  is  a milestone  chart  showing  actions  leading  to 
PMRT,  and  covering  May  through  October  of  1975 


Appendix  III 

Contnot  Administration  I 

1.  Active  airfrasM/engine  production  contzmots. 

2.  Scan  converter  dispay  system  contracts. 

3t  Advanced  avionics  orders  against  1973AP7^  basic 
order  agreements. 

4’.  Execution  of  any  future  ?/RF-k  airframe  production 
contracts . 

5.  Placing  peculiar  aerospace  ground  equipment 
orders  through  August  of  1977 • 

6.  SAP  hilling  and  resolution  (AFSC  cases). 

7.  Production  resp<»iaihility  and  responsibility 
for  aircraft  bailments  executed  before  1 October 
1975. 

Financial  Administration i 

1.  Budgeting  and  funding  RAD  requirements  and 
major  end  item  production. 

2.  Administering  SAP  cases  currently  open  or 
directed  to  ASD.  until  case  closeout. 

Nuclear  Weapons  i 

AFSC  retains  nuclear  weapon  responsibility  in  accordance 
with  AFSC/AFLC  supplement  1 to  AFR  800~4. 

Advanced  Avionics i 

AFSC  retains  responsibility  for  P-4B  advanced  avionics 
consolidated  management,  as  directed  by  the  AFSC  Com> 
mander. 

Production  Line  Close  Oowni 

AFSC  will  manage  production  line  close  down  at  the 
end  of  system  production. 

These  non-transferrable  tasks  indicate  how  the  TWG  inter- 
preted  AFSC  mission  tasks  for  the  P-4  program.  Active  contracts 
remain  with  AFSC.  Future  orders  placed  against  AFSC  contracts 
are  the  responsibility  of  AFSC.  Budgeting  and  funding  for  RAD 
requirements  sind  major  end  item  production  is  an  AFSC  respon- 
sibility. Certain  aspects  of  nuclear  weapon  programs,  especially 
manuals  and  checklists,  remain  an  AFSC  and  Air  Force  Weapons 
Laboratory  responsibility.  Production  line  close  down  is  an 
AFSC  responsibility.  The  Advariced  Avionics  Integration  Program, 
a special  avionics  develojMnent  program,  was  directed  to  AFSC 
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in  a iHD,  and  rasMiina  an  AFSC  responsibility  (Ref  25)  • Under 
current  HIRT  procedxires,  these  non-transferrable  tasks  never 
transfer  to  AFLC,  and  create  pensar;.«^nt  dii’^isions  in  program 
management  responsibility. 

Appendix  lilt  Residual  Tasks t 

Appendix  III  lists  21  residual  tasks.  Rather  than  listing 
each  task  in  this  study,  residual  tasks  are  discussed  generally 
tc  indicate  the  nature  and  duration  of  these  tasks.  All  of  the 
tasks  involve  specific  work  to  be  done  by  AFSC.  They  include 
development,  procurement,  testing,  qualification,  modification, 
and  support  tasks,  and  all  have  estimated  completion  dates 
within  two  years  of  the  PMRTD.  Throe  tasks  have  completion 
dates  in  1975 • 12  have  completion  dates  in  1976,  and  six 
are  scheduled  for  completion  in  1977'  The  last  task  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  July  of  1977* 

Appendix  III  also  assigns  the  responsibility  to  the  TWG 
for  tracking  and  updating  the  residual  task  listing  on  a 
monthly  basis.  The  TWG  will  forward  a quarterly  status  report 
to  AFSC  and  APLC.  The  statue  of  residual  tasks,  as  of  31  July 
1977,  indicates  that  a few  of  the  tasks  have  passed  projected 
completion  dates  and  will  require  AFSC  participation  beyond 
original  estimates.  Minutes  of  a July  Management  Assessmc  : 
Review  Meeting  indicate  that  six  of  the  original  residual 
tasks  are  still  not  completed  (Ref  30) . 

One  of  the  open  residual  tasks  involves  the  APQ-120 
radar,  discussed  earlier  as  the  central  attraction  in  initial 
efforts  by  the  Air  Staff  to  reduce  fragmented  responsibility 
in  the  F-k  program.  An  altitude  line  improvement  program, 
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for  HiB  APQ«120  on  FNS  aircraft,  is  still  managed  by  AFSC, 
even  though  the  AFQ~120  has  officially  transitioned  to 
AFLC. 

Another  residual  taslr  illustrates  how  a new  requirement 
compounds  the  transfer  process.  An  avionics  improvement  pro- 
gram for  a foreign  country  is  still  continuing  because  the 
foreign  country  requested  additional  capabilities  after 
BOtT.  Additional  capabilities  cause  delays  in  ccmpleting 
residual  tasks.  As  one  interviewee  stated,  anytime  a new 
capability  is  added,  ':ho  added  time  requirement  to  qualify 
the  new  capability  must  be  recognized  and  accepted.  The 
residual  tasks  are  not  the  result  of  unnecessary  changes, 
but  result  from  wanting  better  necessities  (Ref  38).  Thus, 
any  imprbvement  in  the  realm  of  a residual  task  will  probably 
result  in  some  delay  in  completion  of  the  task  and  thus  will 
prolong  Apse  participation  in  a prograun  that  has  transferred 
to  AFLC. 

PUB  programs  in  general  tend  to  extend  residual  tasks 
suid  compound  the  transfer  process.  Several  interviewees 
pointed  out  that  FMS  prograuns  involve  peculiar  avionics, 
and  these  peculiar  avionics  have  to  be  qualified  by  APSC 
prior  to  transfer.  The  FMS  programs  usually  run  later  than 
USAF  programs,  because  foreign  countries  buy  into  the  program 
after  the  USAF  program  has  started.  Thus,  qualification  of 
FMS  peculiar  items  usvially  occurs  at  a later  time  than 
qualification  of  USAF  items.  Several  of  the  residiial  tasks 
in  the  F-4  transfer  involve  FMS  programs . 
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FMS  prograns  also  compound  the  transfer  process  b«ca%uie 
T.O.  management  is  more  difficult.  T.O.  data  released  to 
foreign  countries  vary  from  the  T.O.  data  on  USAP  programs, 
and  the  data  vary  from  one  foreign  country  to  another. 

Some  classified  T.O.  data  are  not  released  to  certain  foreign 
countries.  This  means  that  some  data  sent  to  a foreign 
country  have  to  be  purged  of  sensitive  material.  Also,  the 
material  that  is  purged  is  not  the  same  for  each  foreign 
country,  so  the  data  must  be  individually  treated  and  corrected 
for  each  foreign  country.  One  interviewee  indicated  sun  apparent 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  AFLC  to  accept  this  task  of  purging 
T.O.  data.  AFLC  would  rather  leave  this  task  to  AFSC,  since 
APSC  has  been  more  closely  involved  in  the  FMS  program.  Thus, 
at  trsmafer  time,  AFLC  has  an  added  aversion  to  the  early 
acceptance  of  T.O.  data  responsibility. 

It  is  readily  recognized  that  non-transferrable  tasks 
and  residual  tasks  require  that  AFSC  remain  actively  involved 
in  program  management  after  the  PMRTD.  Non-transferrable  tasks 
are  not  time  limited,  and  remain  with  AFSC  because  they  are 
defined  as  AFSC  mission  tasks . Residual  tasks  remain  with 
AFSC  until  completion.  In  the  P-4  PMRT,  some  residual  tasks 
are  still  open,  two  years  after  the  PMRTD.  PMRT  policy  advo- 
cates transferring  total  program  responsibility  to  AFLC,  but 
as  long  as  AFSC  retains  non-transferrable  tasks  and  residual 
tasks,  program  management  is  destined  to  remain  divided  between 
AFSC  and  AFLC. 
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A separsits  attaciuMnt  to  the  basic  BSRT  Plan  transfarF 
prograa  management  responsibility  for  the  engines.  The 
attachment  follows  the  same  format  as  tho  basic  plan,  and  is 
not  repeated  in  this  study.  However,  engine  management  is 
a special  case  of  subsystem  management,  and  warrants  discussion. 

A propulsion  SPO  was  created  in  ASD  in  1976.  The  purpose 
of  the  propulsion  SPO  is  to  provide  extended  procurement  and 
engineering  responsibility  for  aircraft  engines.  The  pro- 
pulsion SPO  is  jointly  manned  by  AFSC  and  AFLC  personnel,  and  ' 
this  SPO  has  proposed  to  manage  engines  at  one  location  until 
engine  production  is  complete  and  the  engine  has  reached  full 
maturity.  Then,  the  engine  management  would  transfer  to  an 
ALC,  Under  the  engine  management  concept,  engine  transfer 
should  be  an  exception  to  APR  800-4  policy  (Ref  37) . 

This  new  concept  for  managing  engines  allows  AFLC  am 
earlier  and  more  thorough  interface  with  AFSC,  but  adds  one 
more  agency  to  PMRT  nogotiatior^s . The  inclusion  of  AFLC 
personnel  in  the  propilsion  SPO  could  facilitate  a smooth 
engine  transfer  to  the  ALC,  since  AFLC  expertise  is  available 
throughout  the  life  of  the  engine  program.  However,  the 
criteria  for  when  to  transfer  the  engine  to  am  ALC,  proposed 
by  the  propulsion  SPO,  differ  from  the  criteria  in  the  B!RT 
directives.  The  proposed  criteria  include  the  end  of  engine 
production  when  the  engine  has  reached  a mature,  or  stable 
condition.  This  criterion  approximates  the  criterion  of 
transition  at  the  end  of  production,  which  was  used  under 


th«  old  transition  policy.  The  result  could  be  that  a systma 
and  the  associated  engine  transfer  at  different  times,  which 
seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  intent  of  PMRT. 

The  principle  of  the  propulsion  SPO,  of  managing  an 
engine  in  an  orgardzation  other  than  the  system  related  SPO, 
is  a revezrsal  of  previous  policies  of  total  system  management 
in  one  SPC.  The  engine  SPO  will  have  to  work  closely  with 
the  airframe  SPO  to  integrate  the  engine,  and  any  changes, 
into  the  weapon  system.  This  is  another  situation  that  will 
be  watched  with  interest  to  see  how  the  engine  management 
concept  may  affect  other  program  management  policies  and 
procedures . 

To  conclude  this  discussion  of  the  PMRT  Plan,  the  thi*ee 
main  sections  of  the  plan  are  summarized  here.  Section  At 
General  Provisions,  provides  background,  purpose,  scope, 
authority,  policy,  amd  definitions  for  the  plaui.  The  geneiral 
provisions  indicate  differences  between  the  old  transition 
policy  auid  PMRT.  Common  subsystems/equipment  transfer  with 
the  first  MDS  aircraft.  PMRT  theoretically  includes  overall 
management  and  engineering  responsibility.  Non-transferrable 
tasks  are  part  of  the  stated  mission  responsibility  of  AFSC. 

Section  Bt  Specific  Requirements,  contains  the  main 
functional  areas  of  program  management  and  describes  what 
responsibility  will  and  will  not  trauisfer.  Contracting  for 
data  remains  sm  AFSC  responsibility  amd  fragments  respon- 
sibility between  AFSC  and  AFLC.  The  engineering  functional 


area  list*  prograas  and  equiinent  and  vdiethar  or  not  enginaarlng 
reaponsibllity  for  these  programs  and  equipnent  will  transfer. 

The  engineering  respcmsibility  that  remains  with  AFSC  indicates 
that  total  engineering  responsibility  does  not  really  transfer 
to  AFLC,  and  appears  to  continue  to  fragment  responsibility 
betvreen  the  two  cMimands.  Configuration  management  respon- 
sibility is  also  divided  to  s^e  extent,  since  APSC  must 
process  and  implement  configuration  changes  requiring  proc  iment 
or  new  development . Procurement  of  major  systems  or  systems 
requiring  development  is  an  AFSC  mission  task,  and  further 
divides  total  program  responsibility  between  AFSC  auid  APLC. 
Budgeting  and  funding  require  adequate  planning  time,  and  the 
transfer  process  compounds  financial  management. 

Section  Ci  Transfer  Agreement,  specifically  lists 
non-transferrable  tasks  and  residual  tasks.  These  tasks 
remain  an  AFSC  responsibility  after  program  trauisfer  and 
divide  program  responsibility  between  the  tw  commands. 
Non-tranaferrable  tasks  aire  not  limited  in  duration.  Residual 
tasks  tend  to  slip  beyond  completion  dates  if  new  requirements 
are  added. 

An  overall  impression,  from  the  P-^  PMRT  Plan,  is  that 
total  management  responsibility  does  not  transfer  to  AFLC  on 
the  PMRTD.  Many  responsibilities  remain  with  AFSC,  suid  hoped 
for  reductions  in  SPO  personnel  mny  not  be  realized,  as  the  SPO 
must  continue  to  work  on  the  numerous  tasks  that  remain  after 
the  PMRTD.  The  next  chapter  reports  seme. of  the  results  of 
interviews  conducted  for  this  study,  and  further  validates 
the  existence  of  divided  program  responsibility  after  PMRT. 
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Regulations  directing  PMRT  are  discussed  in  chapter  III. 
The  F-4  FliRT  Plan  is  dlt;oussed  in  the  previous  chapter.  This 
chapter  consists  primarily  of  responses  to  the  interviews 
conducted  for  this  study.  A complete  list  of  the  interview- 
ees  and  their  particular  area  of  expertise  is  provided  in 
Appendix  A.  The  interviews  were  8J.1  unstructured,  and  concen- 
trated mainly  on  the  particular  area  with  which  the  interviewee 
was  most  familiar.  Because  of  the  unstructured  nature  of 
the  interviews,  no  empirical  results  can  be  reported.  The 
interviews  are  important  to  validate  some  of  the  PMRT  problems 
mentioned  previously,  and  to  identify  other  problem  areas. 

The  interviews  conducted  for  this  study  complement  the 

$• 

previous  discussions  of  regulations  and  the  P-4  PMRT  Plan. 

The  interviews  covered  a wide  range  of  subjects  related  to 
PMRT , and  raised  many  interesting  points , Most  of  the  inter- 
views were  confined  to  the  P-4  program,  but  many  of  the  people 
who  worked  on  the  F-4  program  are  now  working  in  other  posi- 
tions. Relevant  comments  from  these  people  are  included,  even 
though  they  relate  to  other  programs. 

All  of  the  interviewees  expressed  a common  desire  to 
provide  effective  auid  efxicient  program  management.  Many 
shared  similar  views  about  the  PMRT  process  in  general. 

While  the  people  interviewed  generally  agreed  that  problems 
do  exist  in  the  PMRT  process,  and  generally  agree  on  what 
+hese  problems  a^e,  there  were  differing  opinions  on  how 
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to  solve  these  prohleas.  Each  intex*vlewee  tended  to  view  the 
solutions  to  the  problens  throu^  a particular  perspective. 
These  perspeotives  included  o<»mand  viewpoints  and  functional 
area,  or  exiiertise,  viewpoints. 

The  thrust  of  this  thesis  is  to  identify  any  problens 
in  the  PNRT  prooess,  but  sone  of  the  proposed  problen  solu- 
tions are  included.  The  purpose  of  including  these  solutions 
is  to  stimulate  interest  and  offer  some  assistance  or  insight 
for  use  in  solving  existing  problems.  No  attempt  is  mads  here 
to  evaluate  the  proposed  solutions. 

One  caution  should  be  noted,  regarding  solutions  to 
problems  associated  with  PMRT.  FMRT  is  an  inherently  complex 
process,  and  all  the  various  interests  involved  in  the  process 
display  interdependencies.  Cleland  and  King  maJce  an  important 
point  that  the  solutions  to  such  problems  will  have  an  equal 
degree  of  interdependency  and  complexity  (Ref  21i4) . Easy 
solutions  or  simple  solutions  do  not  appear  to  be  forthcoming. 
Any  proposed  solution  to  a specific  problem  ray  have  profound 
effect  on  other  problems  or  other  interests  affected  by  the 
solution.  Proposed  solutions  should  be  evaluated  thoroughly 
and  carefully,  so  that  the  full  effect  of  the  solution  may 
be  realized.  A systems  approach  to  resolving  PMRT  problems 
is  clearly  indicated. 

As  a complex  process,  PMRT  involves  various  interests 
from  several  conmmuids.  In  each  command,  numerous  functional 
areas  are  involved  in  and  affected  by  the  PMRT  process.  Inte- 
grating these  various  interests  is  a difficult  task,  but  a 
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task  that  auat  he  perfonMd  in  negotiating  a PNRT  Plan.  The 
interview  reeponaee  provide  some  indication  of  the  various 
interests  that  intaraot  in  the  PNRT  process.  These  interviews 
do  not  represent  all  possible  interests  or  viewpoints  involved 
in  PMRT,  but  are  meant  to  provide  a representative  sample  of 
opinions  from  AP5C  and  AFLC. 

Faced  with  the  difficulty  of  reporting  interview  iresults 
in  a cohesive  manner,  the  writer  recognised  and  developed  a 
common  classification  structure  for  relating  interview  re- 
si>onaes  in  a logical  development  and  discussion.  The  re- 
sponses are  generally  related  to  basic  fimctions  of  manage- 
ment. This  chapter  of  the  study  groups  the  interview  re- 
sponses according  to  the  basic  function  of  management  with 
which  they  are  most  closely  associated. 

The  organization  and  discussion  in  this  chapter  serves 
three  purposes.  First,  the  responses  to  the  interviews  are 
documented  to  provide  a general  representation  of  how  people 
at  the  woiicing  level  view  FMRT.  Second,  relating  the  responses 
to  management  functions  may  siiggest  how  management  principles 
can  contribute  to  the  success  of  PMRT.  Third,  this  chapter 
elaborates  on  and  ties  together  man,v  of  the  ideas  presented 
in  earlier  chapters. 

The  management  functions  used  in  this  discussion  are  taken 
from  the  modified  process  school  of  management  thought,  as 
described  by  George  R.  Terry  in  Principles  of  Management. 

For  a complete  discussion  of  msmagement  functions,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  text,  listed  in  the  bibliography  (Rof  42). 
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Briefly,  th«  modified  prooees  school  views  the  work  of  the 
memmer  ms  subdivided  into  fundamental  functions  of  any 
manager.  When  oombined#  these  fundamental  funoticsis  consti- 
tute the  management  prooess.  Terry  uses  the  classification 
of  four  functions,  which  are  planning,  organising,  actuating, 
and  controlling.  Terry  summarises  the  fundamental  functions 
as  follows  (Ref  42t83}t 

1.  Planning  to  determine  the  objectives  and  the  courses 
of  action  to  be  followed. 

2.  Organizing  to  distribute  the  work  among  the  groups 
and  to  establish  and  recognise  needed  relationships 
and  authority. 

3.  Actuating  the  members  of  the  group  to  carry  out 
their  prescribed  tasks. 

4.  Controlling  the  activities  to  conform  with  the  plans. 

These  management  functions  are  not  distinct  activities 
« 

performed  separately,  but  are  interrelated,  ongoing  functions. 
BJanagers  can  bo  involved  in  any  or  all  of  the  functions  at  a 
particular  time.  Terry  states,  "Each  fundamental  function  of 
management  affects  the  others,  and  they  are  all  intimately 
interrelated  to  form  the  management  process”  (Ref  42»S5). 

This. brief  discussion  of  management  functions  is  not  intended 
as  a course  in  management  principles,  but  provides  a framework 
for  integrating  the  interview  responses.  The  responses  are 
now  discussed,  in  relation  to  the  management  function  with 
which  the  writer  feels  the  responses  are  most  closely  asso.x- 
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The  first  consideration  under  the  planning  function  is 
to  establish  a clear  objective.  This  is  a valid  consideration 
for  PMRT,  sinoe  doounents  and  opinions  differ  on  the  specific 
objective  of  FMRT.  An  objective  of  transferring  managwaent 
responsibility  from  AFSC  to  AFLC  in  some  orderly  and  expidi- 
tious  aazmer  is  generally  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  concerned 
with  transfer  of  management  responsibility.  The  more  precise 
objective  of  idien  to  transfer  program  responsibility  is  subject 
to  interpretation.  The  AP  regulations  implementing  PMRT  provide 
broad  criteria  ¥diich  still  allow  individual  interpretation. 

HQ  nSAF  direction  to  transfer  the  F-4  program  stated  that 
the  PMRT  intent  is  to  transfer  the  prograun  as  early  as  possible 
to  the  agency  that  will  support  the  equipment  throughout  the 
life  cycle  (Ref  28t72).  "As  early  as  possible"  is  still  subject 
to  interpretation.  There  are  indications  that  part  of  the  desire 
for  an  early  transfer  is  to  allow  AFLC  earlier  control  of  the 
program.  Since  operation  and  support  costs  are  a major  portion 
of  life  cycle  costs,  the  notion  is  that  the  agency  ultimately 
responsible  for  these  costs  should  manage  the  program. 

Differences  between  HQ  USAP  desire  for  an  early  P-4 
transfer  and  AFSC/AFLC  recommendations  to  delay  the  P-^ 
transfer  indicate  that  the  specific  objective  of  when  to 
transfer  a program  is  a subject  of  controversy.  Interviews 
with  some  of  the  people  who  prei>ared  the  original  draft  of 
APR  800-4,  and  the  AFSC/AFLC  supplement,  substsuitiate  the 
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lack  of  a claarXy  defined  objective  of  when  tiransfer  should 
take  place,  but  also  indicate  that  perhaps  not  every  prograa 
should  transfer  at  the  sane  point  in  the  acquisition  phase. 

The  intent  of  the  group  that  drafted  the  new  PMRT 
directives  whs  to  make  transfer  occur  earlier  in  the  pro- 
duction phase,  but  still  leave  flexibility  in  selecting  a 
transfer  date.  The  flexibility  is  considered  necessary  to 
allow  different  programs,  with  different  problems,  to  transfer 
at  a time  that  is  best  for  each  particular  program.  Indications 
are  that  other  programs,  in  addition  to  the  F-4  program,  may 
siiso  experience  disagreement  in  selecting  the  time  for  transfer. 

One  interviewee  indicated  that  the  intent  for  the  P-16 
transfer  has  been  more  clearly  defined.  AFLC  direction  to 
the  F-16  TWG  is  to  transfer  as  much  of  the  program  as  possible, 
as  early  as  possible.  The  idea  is  that  the  entire  program  may 
not  necessarily  transfer,  but  as  many  parts  of  the  program  as 
possible  will  transfer  at  an  eeur^ly  date.  The  TWG  recognizes 
that  this  traoisfer  may  result  in  numerous  residual  tasks,  but 
the  idea  is  to  accomplish  an  early  shift  of  responsibility  to 
AFLC  for  systems/equipments  which  are  ready  to  transfer.  The 
P-16  transfer  aigreement  is  now  in  the  process  of  a first 
iteration  to  establish  a planning  PMRTD.  The  initial  transfer 
date  is  targeted  for  the  1980  time  frsune.  Hopefully,  this 
early  planning,  and  more  precise  definition  of  PMRT  intent, 
will  facilitate  a smooth  transfer,  but  the  possibility  of 
later  disagreement  on  criteria  for  transfer  still  exists. 
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In  addition  to  setting  overall  and  specific  objectives, 

planning  for  PMRT  is  important  to  integrate  efforts  from 

diffei^nt  functional  areas,  and  direct  these  efforts  toward 

a coordinated  IniSx,  Each  functional  area  requires  adequate 

time  to  prepare  for  BIRT.  The  nature  of  the  tasks  performed 

by  ea<^  coammnd  require  lead  time  to  prepare  for  the  respon- 

siblities  that  transfer.  In  light  of  these  requii*ements , the 

PMRTD  would  ideally  be  selected  as  early  as  possible,  and 
* 

would  not  be  changed.  Practically,  an  early  IMRTD  is  difficult 
to  establish,  and  may  predictably  be  subject  to  subsequent 
change  if  the  PBfRTD  is  selected  so  far  in  advance  that  the 
progress  of  the  program  cannot  be  accurately  predicted. 

Mr.  Louis  Hrkman,  a Logistics  Sx>eoiali3t  in  the  AFLC 
Directorate  of  Resources  Management,  and  closely  involved  in 
PJIRT  from  the  AFLC  side,  stated  that  one  of  the  problems  in 
selecting  a PITOTD  is  that  the  TWG  tries  to  select  this  date 
too  early.  Regulations  direct  that  the  PMRTD  be  established 
in  the  Full-Scale  Development  phase.  The  TWG  usually  selects 
an  initial  PMRTD  early  in  Full-Scale  Development.  Whan  the 
PMRTD  is  selected  this  early,  it  is  likely  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  Hrkman  recommends  establishing  a planning  PMRTD  later  in 
the  Full-Scale  Development  phase,  when  the  program  is  more 
stable  and  the  date  is  less  likely  to  be  subsequently  changed 
(Ref  29).  The  initial  date  is  not  firm,  and  may  be  changed, 
but  changing  the  date  may  upset  the  planning  that  has  been 


done  in  other  areas . There  appears  to  be  some  sort  0^  an 


intelligent  conproniae  necessary  in  the  trade-off  between 
selection  of  a date  that  allows  adequate  time  to  plan  all 
other  activities  and  selecting  a later  date  that  will  not 
be  so  likely  to  have  to  change  due  to  contingencies. 

The  budgeting  and  funding  process  provides  a clear 
illustration  of  the  lead  time  required  to  schedule  other 
aotivitios.  The  responsibility  to  budget  and  fund  numerous 
activities  transfers  on  the  PMRTD.  Mr.  Kuntz  stated  that  the 
budgeting  and  funding  process  in  the  AF  requires  three  years 
of  advance  planning.  The  time  to  prepare  and  sulmit  budgets 
through  the  various  levels  of  review  and  approval,  from  the 
unit  all  the  way  through  to  congressional  approval,  requires 
three  years  lead  time.  Some  funds  can  be  moved  between  AFSC  and 
APLC  within  the  three  year  period,  but  normal  plamning  for 
financial  management  has  to  be  accomplished  at  least  thzree 
yesurs  in  advance.  Any  movement  of  funds  within  the  three 
year  period  requires  special  approval  and  is  done  outside 
the  normal  channels  for  budgeting  and  funding.  Mr.  Kuntz 
made  a special  point  of  noting  that  actual  funds  do  not 
transfer  from  AFSC  to  AFLCi  the  responsibility  for  budgeting 
and  fundii?g  transfers  on  the  FMRTD.  Each  command  must  budget 
and  fund  for  its  own  particular  requirements.  If  the  MURTD 
changes  after  budgeting  and  funding  has  been  accomplished, 
the  possibility  exists  that  a commamd  may  be  left  with  a 
responsibility  for  which  that  commsmd  has  no  funds  (Ref  31). 
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Pluming  for  oanning  roquirements  is  another  area  that 
requires  lead  tine.  Ideally,  APSC  would  like  to  phase  down 
the  SPO. after  PMRV,  and  reassign  people  into  new  projects. 

AFLC  requires  time  to  build  up  the  orgsuiization  to  support 
a new  system,  prior  to  the  system  transfer  to  AFLC.  AF 
personnel  policies  require  time  to  prepare  for  personnel 
reassignnents t people  cannot  be  moved  overnight  to  staff 
an  organization  in  order  to  support  a new  requirement.  One 
interviewee  pointed  out  that  v^ile  some  senior  AF  officials 
exi)ect  rapid  reductions  in  SPO  manpower  after  transfer,  the 
tasks  remaining  with  AFSC  usually  have  precluded  such  early 
reductions  in  the  SPO.  The  F-^-  SPO  did  not  experience  any 
drastic  manpower  reductions  after  PMRT.  The  P-4  SPO  was 
merged  twice  with  other  SPOs,  in  1976  and  again  in  1977,  and 
is  now  part  of  the  Fighter/Attack  SPO.  The  Pighter/Attack 
SPO  still  has  approximately  thirty  people  working  on 
tasks.  Thus,  continuing  F4-  programs  still  require  a sizeable 
SPO  effort. 

Manpower  authorizations  for  the  F-4  SPO  (not  including 
engineering  support)  did  not  reduce  drastically  after  PMRT, 
on  1 October  1975*  These  positions  numbered  88  in  the  first 
quarter  of  calander  year  1975,  and  were  only  reduced  to  80 
by  the  first  quarter  of  calander  year  1976  (Ref  16).  The 
F-^  mergers  with  other  SPOs  prevents  a more  accurate  analysis 
of  the  P-4  i)ersonnel  changes  after  the  first  quarter  of  1976, 
but  the  previous  observation  that  approximately  30  people 
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ar*  still  working  on  F-4  tasks  indicates  that  the  SPO  per> 
sonnel  reduction  ruBains  a gradual  process. 

Engineering  support  to  the  SPO  also  experienced  a 
sixeilar  ^mdual  reduction,  with  some  support  still  continuing. 
Engineering  tine  chazges  to  F-4  related  projects  indicate 
the  following  engineering  support  for  the  first  (Quarter 
of  each  calander  year  (Ref  17.)  < 

Engineers  Working 
Ist  Quarter  of  F-4  Projects 

1975  61 
P-4  Trans  fen  1 October  1975 

1976  46 

1977  28 

These  figures  az^  interpreted  as  the  average  number  of 
engineers  assigns^  to  work  on  P-4  related  projects  during 
that  quarter.  Thus,  during  the  first  quarter  of  calander 
year  1977 » an  average  number  of  27  engineers  worked  full 
time  on  F-4  projects. 

Planning  time  to  build  up  the  ALC  organisation  was  a 
pi'oblem  in  the  F-4  transfer.  An  interviewee  commented  that 
the  Ogden  ALC  was  planning  on  a later  transfer  than  the  date 
directed  by  HQ  AF.  The  six  months  pl£uinlng  lead  time  allowed 
by  the  AF  directed  transfer  did  net  give  the  ALC  enough  time 
to  man  for  the  F-4  responsibilities.  Early  program  transfer 
created  a burden  on  the  P-4  support  personnel  at  the  Ogden 
ALC,  since  the  ALC  was  not  adequately  manned  to  manage  the 
P-4  program. 
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Planning  for  laanpowor  roituiraments  is  complicatad  by 
unoartain  or  changing  transfar  datas.  Fra^aantad  or  ovar*- 
lapping  rasponsibilitias  batwaan  AFSC  smd  AFX}  praoluda  a 
rapid  SPO  raduction  aftar  PMRT.  In  the  F-4  example,  PMRT 
compounded  planning  problems  in  both  AFSC  and  AFLC. 

The  F-4  provides  a good  example  of  problems  created 
by  short  planning  time,  since  the  HQ  AF  directed  transfar 
took  place  six  months  aftar  the  direction  to  transfer  the 
program  was  tz'ansmitted  to  AFSC  and  AFLC.  The  impact  of 
this  directed  transfer  on  the  two  functions  mentioned, 
budgeting  and  funding  and  manpower  plemning,  was  noticeable, 
but  problems  were  overcome  and  the  program  did  transfer. 

Comments  from  the  F-16  SPO  indicate  that  some  of  the 
planning  for  program  transfer  is  improving.  Mr.  Dave  Franke, 
who  was  an  ALC  representative  for  the  P-^  transfer  and  is 
now  the  F-l6  Depot  Program  BJanager,  noted  that  one  problem 
area  encountered  during  the  P-4  transfer  has  improved  for 
the  F-16  transfer.  The  P-4  SK)  and  the  Ogden  ALC  lacked 
good  coordination  for  data  requirements,  primarily  because 
the  ALC  was  not  represented  in  the  SPO  with  enough  people, 
and  also  because  of  the  short  plsuining  time  caused  by  the 
AP  directed  transfer.  At  PMRT  time,  the  ALC  realized  that 
it  did  not  have  enough  data,  and  requested  that  the  SPO 
provide  these  data  through  the  contract  with  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corporation.  Requirements  for  extra  data  erected 
additional  SPO  residual  tasks  (Ref  26). 
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Th*  ?‘*16  prognsk  has  improvsd  coordination  bstwsan  ths 
SFO  amd  ths  ALC  for  data  requirsaonts . The  number  of  ALC 
representatives  in  the  F~l6  SPO,  and  close  cooperation  and 
coordination  with  counterparts  in  the  Ogden  ALC,  have  allowed 
early  identifioation  of  data  requirements,  and  these  require- 
ments  are  included,  ini  the  contract.  When  FMRT  tine  for  the 
F-16  is  reached,  data  requirenents  shouJ^d  be  much  less  of 
a problem  (Ref  26) . 

Several  interviewees  indicated  that  the  I%!RT  process 
enhances  planning  for  the  transfer  because  the  several  different 
agreements  formerly  negotiated  under  the  trails ition  process  are 
now  combined  into  one  FMRT  agreement.  The  sixigle  transfer 
agreement  is  viewed  as  being  easier  to  negotiate  and  to 
write  than  were  the  several  transition  agreements. 

Another  interviewee  commented  that  early  establishment 
of  the  PMRT  date,  auid  the  difficulty  in  changing  the  date, 
facilitates  and  stabilizes  other  planning  that  depends  on 
the  PMRTD.  Additionally,  reduction  of  the  number  of  separate 
transition  agreements  to  one  transfer  agreement  reduces  some 
of  the  fragmented  responsibility  that  existed  when  the  manage- 
ment transition  agreement  had  been  negotiated  separately, 
but  the  engineering  transfer  had  not  yet  ocurred. 

Another  ir  cerview  revealed  one  aspect  of  the  trana  fer 
process  that  conflicts  with  the  view  that  a single  agreement 
simplifies  the  tnuisfer  process.  In  order  to  allow  time  to 
prepare  the  PMRT  a(5reament,  sm  AFLC  working  rule  has  been 
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astftbXItiMd  for  a dofioianoy  cut-off  data  six  nonths  prior 
to  FMRT.  This  data  ia  «h«i  AFXiC  stops  idantifyixig  systam 
daficlanoias  for  inclusion  in  tha  PNRT  Plan.  Dafioimioias 
idantifiad  prior  to  PMRT  ara  an  AFSC  responsibility,  and  da- 
ficianoias  idantifiad  after  PMRT  ara  an  AFLC  responsibility. 

Tha  dsfioian<^  cut-off  data  is  necessary  if  tha  entire  transfer 
talras  place  on  one  data.  AFLC  daflciancies  require  tiaa  to 
be  included  in  the  PMRT  Plan,  and  soma  cut-off  appears  to 
be  nacasseury  to  allow  this  time.  Tha  AFLC  procedure  for 
doing  this  creates  an  additional  cut-off  data  in  tha  PMRT 
process,  and  a tame  period  during  which  AFLC  idantifiad 
deficiencies  ai«  rot  processed.  These  deficiencies  are  held 
by  AFLC  until  the  PMRT  agi^eement  is  signed,  and  then  they 
are  processed.  The  interviewee  recommended  establishing  a 
definite  PMRTD,  and  then  allowing  90  days  after  the  PMRTD 
to  formalize  the  transfer  agoreement.  This  would  allow 
deficiencies  identified  up  to  the  PMRTD  to  be  included  in 
the  transfer  plan. 

Proper  plsuining  may  be  considered  a key  to  sui  effective 
program  transfer.  A well  defined  objective  for  the  PMRT  and 
adequate  planning  time  could  lessen  or  resolve  many  of  the 
problems  associated  with  PMRT.  The  plauining  function  could 
also  help  avoid  or  resolve  some  difficulties  addressed  later 
in  this  chapter  under  the  discussion  of  other  management 
functions.  The  following  section  discusses  the  function  of 
organizing. 
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Many  of  the  Intarviewoes  agroad  that  as  long  as  ths 
AF  U8M  the  cuirent  functional  differentiation  and  resultant 
organisation  struotures,  and  the  ouirent  command  jurisdiction 
over  missions  for  acquiring  and  supporting  weapon  systems,  some 
fragmented  responsibility  will  result.  AFSC  has  mission  respon 
sihilities  which  require  program  participation  after  transfer, 
and  AFIX2  has  mission  responsibilities  that  require  earlier 
interface!  soma  overlap  is  inevitable. 

The  mission  responsibilities  of  each  command  cause  some 
of  the  fragmented  responsibility  that  results  after  FMRT.  This 
point  is  supported  by  one  interviewee  who  noted  that  general 
management,  engineering,  and  configuration  responsibility  is 
transferred  to  AFLC,  but  procurement  and  some  financial  respon- 
sibility remain  with  AFSC.  This  individual  commented  that  in 
order  to  effect  a total  program  transfer,  procurement  and 
financial  management  responsibilities  must  also  concurrently 
transfer  to  AFLC.  However,  AFLC  is  not  currently  prepared  to 
accept  these  additional  responsibilities. 

An  ALC  representative  indicated  that,  at  the  present  tine, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  an  ALC  to  accept  tramsfer  of  pro- 
curement responsibility.  The  ALCs  currently  lack  manpower  and 
expertise  to  conduct  a large  scale  procurement  program.  ALC 
procurement  is  oriented  toward  small  programs,  such  as  follow 
on  spare  parts.  To  transfer  procurement  euid  total  financial 
responsibility  to  an  ALC  would  first  require  a buildup  of  man- 
power and  expertise  in  the  ALC,  and  a change  in  the  basic 
mission  responsibilities  of  the  commands. 


One  iiittrvlewee  etaoMd  up  the  overlapping  responslbilitiee 
by  stating  that  some  overlap  is  inevitable,  and  necessary  to 
provide  program  continuity,  but  the  objective  should  be  to 
provide  continuity  with  a minimum  of  duplication  between 
the  two  commands  (Ref  38) . The  P-4  FMRT  example  indicates 
that  numerous  areas  of  overlapping  responsibility  auid  several 
areas  of  duplicated  efforts  remain. 

The  working  group  that  developed  and  initiated  the  PMRT 
concept  considered  several  alternatives  in  an  effort  to  resolve 
difficulties  identified  in  the  old  tramsition  process.  Some 
alternatives  considered  included  combining  APSC  amd  AFLC  into 
one  command,  changing  command  missions,  tramsferring  a manage- 
ment team  with  the  responsibility  transfer,  and  changing  the 
transition  concept.  The  group  recognized  that  some  duplicative 
efforts  may  be  resolved  either  by  chamging  the  existing  commamd 
missions  or  by  combining  the  commamds.  However,  direction 
given  to  the  working  group  from  AF  HQ  levels  precluded  serious 
consideration  of  the  alternatives  of  changing  missions  or  the 
orgamizational  structure.  Within  these  constraints,  the  final 
outcome  was  PMRT,  which  was  a change  of  the  transition  concept. 

Another  problem  that  pei^^ists  under  the  PMRT  concept  in- 
volves the  SPO  interface  with  AFLC  organizations.  SPOs  still 
encounter  difficulties  in  coordinating  PMRT  Plans  with  the 
large  number  of  affected  AFLC  agencies , At  an  aFSC/AFLC 
quarterly  PMRT  meeting,  in  June  of  1977 • one  of  the  problems 
discussed  was  AFSC  difficulty  in  coordinating  PMRT  Plans  with 


AFLC.  The  solution,  reconoiMnded  by  AFSC,  was  to  make  the  SM  the 
fooaX  point  for  all  BQHD  coordination  (Ref  37) . As  previously 
pointed  out,  the  OPML  is  the  senior  AFLC  representative  in  the 

ind  becomes  -t^e  SH  after  PMRT.  The  FMRT  Flan  is  approved 
by  AUX:  and  all  the  affected  ALCs,  and  the  OIWL/5M  is  not  in 
a position  to  act  as  an  AFLC  spokesman.  While  the  DHIL/SM 
could  act  to  coordinate  the  plan  throu^  AFLC,  and  lessen  the 
problem  of  the  SPO,  this  solution  merely  shifts  the  coordination 
problem  from  the  SPO  to  the  DFML/SN. 

The  Acquisition  Logistics  Division  in  AFLC  surid  the  Pro- 
pulsion SPO  in  AFSG  are  examples  which  indicate  that  the  commands 
are  willing  to  try  new  organizational  developments.  Several 
related  studies  used  for  background  information  in  this  thesis, 
and  some  of  the  people  interviewed,  recommend  a reevaluation 
of  the  current  AF  organization  structure.  New  organizational 
proposals  range  from  changing  command  missions  to  returning  to 
one  command  for  all  acquisition  and  support  functions.  Regard- 
less of  the  organization  that  may  finally  result,  the  next 
management  function,  actuating,  can  help  to  achieve  positive 
results  in  program  management  and  in  IMRT. 

Actuating 

Actuating  is  often  referred  to  in  other  terms,  such  as 
directing,  motivating,  or  moving  to  action.  The  motivational 
connotation  often  suggests  human  relations  or  behavioral 
approaches  to  management,  which  are  importai\t  considerations 
for  effective  management.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  two 


differing  areee  of  meaning  for  **Aotuating”  are  diaoueeedt 
the  first  relates  to  motivating  and  conditioning  people  to 
want  to  accomplish  a smoothly  coordinated  PMR^T,  i.e.  human 
relations  aspeots,  and  the  second  involves  the  direction  or 
instructions  provided  by  A?  regulatio-.is . 

The  people  interviewed  for  this  study  appeared  highly 
motivated  and  dedioated  to  program  management  in  general, 
but  considerably  less  enthusiastic  about  the  fNRT  process. 

Part  of  this  lack  of  enthusiasm  iray  be  explained  by  the  pre-  ' 
valtmt  controversy  over  transfer'  time  selection,  as  cited 
in  the  PMRT.  Regulatory  criteria  for  "when  to  transfer" 
provide  latitude  for  individuril  program  interpretation,  yet 
AF  HQ  directed  and  implemented  the  F-4  transfer  date  against 
the  recommendations  of  AFSC  and  AFLC . The  group  that  prepared 
the  PMRT  directives  intended  to  have  flexible  criteria  that 
could  be  individually  interpreted  for  each  program,  yet  AP 
HQ  direction  indicated  a different  intent.  Soce  of  the 
working  level  PMRT  negotiators  are  understandably  confused 
over  what  the  intent  of  PMRT  really  is,  and  thus  cannot  readily 
accept  some  elements  of  the  PMRT  concept. 

The  existing  confusion  over  some  elements  of  the  PMRT 
tends  to  demotivate  people  with  regard  to  the  total  PMRT 
process.  Part  of  the  demotivation  may  be  explained  by  human 
and  organizational  intertia  to  resist  chamge.  Rominger 
recommended  that  the  TWG  be  used  to  "spread  the  PMRT  gospel”, 
and  thus  help  win  acceptance  and  support  for  the  PMRT  concept 
(Ref  39*80) . 
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Th«  stcond  vi«w  of  the  actuating  function  need  here  ia 
that  of  direction  or  instruction.  The  amount  of  specific 
direction  provided  by  PMRT  regulations  is  another  problem 
cited  by  several  of  the  people  interviewed.  One  interviewee 
noted  that  the  old  transition  regulations  more  oleMrly  spelled 
out  the  prooedures  for  various  functional  8u?eas  to  follow » 
both  in  negotiating  transition  and  in  po8t-*transition  actions. 

For  example,  each  FNRT  Plan  now  includes  negotiation  for 
specific  budgeting  and  funding  agreements.  Many  of  the 
prooedures  that  are  now  negotiKted  were  more  clearly  spelled 
out  under  old  transition  policies.  The  respondent  stated 
that  the  present  situation  is  like  each  FMRT  negotiation 
"reinventing  the  wheel".  The  point  is  that  much  recurring 
effort  might  be  avoided  by  specifying  and  directing  implementation 
of  procedures  to  be  followed  for  budgeting  and  funding. 

Another  interviewee  cited  a problem  of  processing  ECFs 
after  transfer.  Each  command  has  unique  forms  and  procedures 
for  processing  ECFs,  but  no  AP  forms  or  standard  prooedures 
appear  to  exist  for  processing  ECPs  between  the  two  commands . 
People  working  on  the  next  revision  to  PMRT  regulations  indi- 
cate that  more  specific  procedizres  will  be  included.  However, 
si)ecific  and  uniform  proceduies  will  be  difficult  to  apply  to 
each  different  program,  due  to  the  paradox  of  need  for  direction 
with  concomitant  need  for  latitude  in  tailoring  for  particu- 
lar programs. 

The  quarterly  PMRT  meeting  pointed  out,  and  the  intervievre 
substantiated,  a relative  lack  of  transfer  direction  in  PMDs. 
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Xh«  BOtTD  is  seldom  endorsed  by  a PHD  and  HQ  USAF  seldom 
issues  a Bfi)  providing  guidance  for  program  transfer.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  a PKD  could  clarify  some  of  the 
confusion  over  selecting  a transfer  date,  and  could  also 
present  AF  philosophy,  policy,  and  prooedural.direotion. 

One  interviewee  stated  that  HQ  USAF  should  direct  an 
ALC  buildup,,  to  provide  an  AIiC  capability  to  accept  Idle  pro- 
gram, and  should  direct  a SFO  xdiaae  out  after  FMRT.  This 
individual  maintained  that  leaving  this  decision  to  the 
organli^ftions  involved  (the  SPO  and  the  ALC)  causes  problems. 
The  people  in  the  SPO  ere  reluctant  to  phase  out  their  own 
jobs.  The  ALC  has  diffici^ty  jusuir/ing  additional  manpower 
requirements  to  APLC.  The  result  is  that  the  SPO  remains 
in  operation  and  the  ALC  is  not  manned  to  accept  the  program. 

In  this  respect,  several  interviewees  suggested  that  a possible 
solution  to  manpower  tmd  expertise  problems  in  the  ALC  might 
bo  provided  by  transferring  people  from  AFSC  to  the  ALC. 


Controlling 

Proper  control  over  the  transfer  process  could  help  in 
attaining  PMRT  objectives.  The  control  over  past  transitions 
appears  to  have  contributed  to  some  of  the  problems  mentioned 
in  chapter  II  on  transition,  and  in  chapter  III  on  the  P-^- 
transition  prior  to  JMRT.  The  lack  of  formal  documentation 
or  tracking  for  tasks  after  the  F-4C/D  transition  indicates 
a lack  of  program  control.  One  interviewee  stated  that  the 
old  transition  process  would  have  worked,  had  existing  guidance 
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bMn  adiMrtd  to  and  had  the  program  baen  proper’’./  controlled. 
This  individual  suggested  that  the  solution  to  transition 
problems  was  not  a new  transfer  process,  but  a refinement 
of  management  procedures  under  the  then  existing  transition 
process.  This  is  a valid  point,  and  axiomatic  that  if  PMRT 
is  to  be  successful,  proper  prog^?am  management  should  be 
exercised,  including  program  control. 

Control  :n  the  PMRT  process  may  be  an  area  where  PMRT 
proves  to  be  better  than  the  earlier  transition  prooess.  As 
previously  mentioned,  PMRT  specifically  requires  documenting 
and  tracking  of  residual  tasks.  This  requirement  provides 
a built  in  control  and  reporting  procedure  to  help  insure 
that  residual  tasks  are  accomplished,  but  a regulatory  re- 
quirement  does  not  guarantee  proper  performance.  Although  ^ 
PMRT  spells  out  control  procedures  for  tracking  residual  tasks, 
it  does  not  meam  that  no  further  control  effort  is  needed. 

Tasks  require  tracking  and  control  to  assure  performance. 

The  contrcl  process  can  provide  a check  on  how  PMRT  is  working 
and,  hopefully,  provide  early  indications  of  any  interference 
in  the  planned  PMRT  events. 

An  innovative  example  of  using  technology  for  program 
control  is  provided  by  the  F-16  SPO.  This  example  involves 
data  management  in  the  F-l6  program,  which  was  discussed  under 
the  planning  function.  The  F-16  SPO  and  the  Ogden  ALC  both 
have  computer  terminals  which  are  tied  into  a computer  located 
with  the  prime  contractor.  These  terminals  provide  the  SPO  and 
the  AlC  access  to  contractor  data,  which  are  all  computerized 
(Ref  44) . This  system  gives  tho  SPO  and  the  ALC  an  instant 


data  readout*  and  proyides  both  with  a complete  set  of  data. 

The  s^teii  now  covers  only  portions  of  the  da1»  required,  but 
if  it  can  be  expanded,  a requirement  for  data  transfer  might 
be  eliminated.  The  system  fulfills  a control  function  by 
insuring  that  each  organization  has  all  the  data  provided  by 
the  contractor.  This  system  must  still  be  controlled,  however, 
to  verify  that  the  contractor  has  put  all  the  required  data 
in  the  computer. 

Control  helps  to  insure  that  actual  performance  is 
consistent  with  the  plan.  The  control  ftmetion  refers  back 
to  good  planning.  For  PMRT  control  to  be  effective,  the  overall 
plan,  or  objective,  still  appears  to  require  refinement  and 
further  clarification.  As  mentioned,  all  of  the  management 
fimotions  are  important,  and  all  are  interrelated.  Proper 
application  of  these  management  functions  to  the  PMRT  process 
could  improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  PMRT. 

The  next  chapter  in  this  study  integrates  this  chapter 
and  the  previous  thx^e  chapters  in  a summary  presentation 
of  research  findings  for  the  entire  study.  Many  of  the 
problems  mentioned  in  this  chapter  also  appear  in  other 
chapters,  and  the  following  chapter  combines  these  problems 
for  a comparison  of  the  old  transition  process  and  PMRT. 
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PMvio’.ts  chapters  jrresent  detailed  discussions  of  problem 
areas  associated  with  the  transition  and  the  PMRT  processes.  This 
chapter  integrates  and  consolidates  findings  from  the  previous 
chapters  and  compares  FNRT  findings  to  problem  areas  identified 
in  the  old  transition  prooess.  This  chapter  has  two  purposes! 

1)  The  BiRT  findings  from  the  separate  chapters  on  regulations, 
tho  FMRT  Plan,  and  interview  responses  are  presented  in  one 
chapter,  and  2)  The  PMRT  process  is  compared  to  the  old  transition 
process  to  determine  if  BIRT  has  resolved  some  of  the  problems 
that  existed  in  the  transition  prooess.  The  primary  objective 
of  this  study  is  to  determine  if  BIRT  has  resolved  isome  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  old  transition  process,  and  the 
comparison  in  this  chapter  is  directed  to  the  primary  objective. 

Research  Findings 

The  findings  are  presented  in  a listing  of  these  findings 
as  they  are  chronologically  developed  in  previous  chapters. 

Initial  attempts  to  group  these  findings  in  meaningful  classi- 
fications, such  as  an  improvement  over  transition  or  in  relation 
to  a specific  problem,  were  unsuccessful.  The  interdependencies 
of  the  findings  and  problem  areas  would  require  placing  several 
findings  in  more  than  one  problem  category.  Some  of  the  findings 
appear  to  represent  an  improvement  over  transition  in  one  area, 
but  further  compound  problems  in  another  area.  Thus,  the  find- 
ings aire  merely  listed  as  they  were  developed  in  the  previous 


ohiqpteFS.  For  further  diaouBBion  of  the  inplioetions  of  a 
single  finding  t the  leader  is  referred  to  the  respective 
ohapter.  The  findings  are  integrated  and  the  impact  of  the 
findings  is  more  thoroughly  developed  in  the  second  section* 
which  oompares  the  transition  problems  to  the  PMRT  process. 
Chapter-  Illi  Air  Force  Directives  for  PBIRTt 

1.  FMRT  includes  all  program  responsibilities  in  a single 
agreement  with  one  effective  date.  The  single  transfer 
agreement  includes  the  separate  agreements  negotiated 
under  the  transition  process. 

2.  Residual  tasks  are  defined  as  tasks  within  the  mission 
jurisdiction  of  AFSC  and  remain  with  AFSC  until  completion. 

3.  The  definition  of  residual  tasks  is  subject  to  different 
interpretations . 

4.  A TWG  is  the  fooal  point  for  PMRT  efforts  and  provides 
initial  PMRT  coordimtion. 

5.  APSC  and  APLC  organizational  structures  and  management 
orientations  cause  coordination  problems  during  PMRT  ne- 
gotiations. APLC  includes  numerous  agencies  in  review  and 
approval  chan*iels  for  the  PMRT  sigreement.  AFSC  centralizes 
PWIT  approval  authority  in  the  SPO. 

6.  General  budgeting  and  funding  guidance  is  provided,  but 
specific  procedures  require  further  definition  in  the 
PMRT  Plan. 

7.  Common  subsystems  transfer  with  the  first  MDS  aircraft. 

8.  Major  procurements  and  continuing  or  new  engineering  de- 
velopment remain  the  responsibility  of  APSC  after  transfer. 

9.  Management  of  active  contracts  for  major  programs  remains 
an  AFSC  responsibility  after  transfer. 

10.  The  determination  of  what  military  data  will  transfer  is 
subject  to  interpretation  and  negotiation. 

11.  FMS  programs  compound  transfer  problems. 

12.  The  large  number  of  f^lnctional  areas  involved  in  PMRT 
indicates  the  scope  of  the  coordination  problems  faced  by 
the  TWO. 
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13 . RMidual  tMks  ara  spaoifically  listed  and  traoked  the 
TNQ. 

14^.  AP  guidance  for  selection  of  a transfer  date  is  at  the 
earliest  praoticahle  date  in  the  production  phase. 

15.  Once  the  transfer  date  is  established,  it  is  difficult 
to  change. 

16.  AF  intent  seeaa  to  provide  for  an  earlier  transfer,  but 
still  allows  flexibility  in  determining  the  date« 

17.  Selection  of  a date  for  past  transitions  auid  transfers 
has  been  cr  troversial  and  subject  to  disagreement. 

18.  AFSC/AFLC  gi^dance  for  selecting  a transfer  date  is  idien 
the  system  is  operational  and  no  longer  requires  development 
engineering. 

19.  The  guidance  for  selection  of  a transfer  date  is  broad  and 
subject  to  interpretation. 

20.  Some  of  the  regulations  that  indirectly  affect  PMRT  have 
been  revised  to  reflect  FMRT  policies.  Most  of  the  reg- 
ulations that  have  not  been  revised  are  general  enough  to 
avoid  conflicting  with  PMRT  guidance,  but  APR  57-4  and 
APR  800-12  do  conflict  with  PMRT  guidance. 


Chapter  IV 1 Analysis  of  the  P-4  PMRTi 

1.  Portions  of  the  P-4  program  had  transitioned  under  the 
old  transition  policies  prior  to  the  implementation  of 
PMRT. 

2.  The  P-4E  RMB  vfas  a verbal  agreement  which  precluded  formal 
documentation  and  tracking  of  subsequent  tasks. 

3.  AP  HQ  directed  P-4  transfer  at  a date  earlier  then  that 
recommended  by  AFSC  and  AFLC. 

4.  The  earlier  transfer  date  resulted  in  more  residual  tasks 
for  AFSC. 

5.  Non-transferrable  tasks  are  tasks  that  are  not  time  limited 
and  fall  within  the  mission  jurisdiction  of  AFSC. 

6.  The  mission  jurisdiction  of  AFSC  is  subject  to  broad 
interpretation . 

7.  New  data  requirements  must  be  processed  through  AFSC  to 
be  placed  on  a contract. 
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8 . P<4  program  reaponaibility  tranaferrad  to  all  f Iva  ALCa . 

9>  Snginaarlng^  prograaa  atiU  in  raview»  not  yat  fitndad,  or 

diraotad  to  APSC  ramaln  an  AfSC  raaponaibility  aftar  tranafar. 

10.  Although  AFLC  auppoaadly  raoaivas  total  enginaering  raapon- 
sibillty,  tha  taaks  that  reaain  with  APSC  raquira  that  AFSC 
continue  to  provide  enginaering  support  after  PMRT. 

11.  After  tranafar  t AFSC  prooaaaea  and  iaplaaanta  configuration 
changes  ao  that  these  changes  may  be  placed  on  contract. 

12.  AFSC  must  retain  acma  configuration  and  engineering  expertise 
to  process  configuration  changes. 

13*  Procurement  of  major  systems  or  systems  requiring  development 
remains  an  AFSC  responsibility. 

14.  The  SFO  must  retain  expertise  to  perform  the  procurement 
function. 

15..  Financial  management  is  made  more  difficult  by  SAP  cases. 

16.  Tha  key  to  effective  financial  management  is  adequate 
planning  time. 

17.  Although  the  P-4  transfer  did  not  allow  much  planning  time, 
financial  problems  were  resolved. 

18.  F-4  non-txansferrable  tasks  include  active  contracts,  futuzre 
orders  placed  against  AFSC  contracts,  budgeting  auid  funding 
for  RAD  requiiTements  and  major  end  item  production,  elements 
of  nuclear  weapons  programs,  production  line  close  down,  suid 
programs  specifically  directed  to  AFSC. 

19.  The  P-4  transfer  agreement  includes  21  residual  tasks  involving 
devoloiment , procurement,  testing,  qualification,  modification, 
and  support. 

20.  The  P-4  residxwd  taaks  were  scheduled  for  completion  within 
two  years  of  the  PMRTD. 

21.  New  requirements  tend  to  delay  the  completion  of  residual 
tasks . 

22.  Some  F-4  residual  tasks  have  been  extended  beyond  original 
completion  estimates. 

23.  HflS  programs  tend  to  extend  residual  tasks  auid  compound  the 
transfer  process. 

24.  Engine  management  in  the  Propulsion  SPO  is  an  exception  to 
managing  an  entire  system  in  one  SPO. 

25.  Criteria  for  engine  transfer  from  the  Propulsion  SPO  to  an 
ALC  conflict  with  PMRT  criteria  for  program  transfer. 
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Chapter  Vt  Bvaluatlon  of  Intarviow  Responsoti 


1.  Thtro  ifii  gonaral  agrMMtit  that  probXaas  axist  in  the 
notr  prooeaa,  but  there  la  not  general  a|t2*eeaent  on  the 
solutions  to  these  problems. 

2.  HfRT  probleas  axe  complex  arul  interdependent,  and  a systems 
approach  is  required  in  any  attempts  to  resolve  these  problems. 

3*  Proper  application  of  management  principles  may  contribute 
to  the  success  of  PMRlf. 

PNRT  lacks  a specific  objective  for  vdien  program  transfer 
should  take  place,  and  this  is  a subject  of  controversy. 

5>  The  intent  of  the  group  that  initially  drafted  PMRT  regu- 
lations mas  to  provide  for  an  earlier  transfer,  but  still 
allow  latitude  and  flexibility  for  individual  programs. 

6.  Early  transfer  in  other  programs  will  result  in  more  residual 
tasks  than  would  a later  transfer. 

7.  A c(»promiae  appears  to  be  necessary  in  the  trade-off  between 
selecting  a transfer  date  early  enoui^  to  allow  proper  plan- 
ning for  other  activities  and  a later  selection  that  will  make 
the  date  less  susceptible  to  change. 

8.  Budgeting  and  funding  through  normal  channels  requires  three 
years  lead  time  for  planning. 

9.  Late  changes  in  a transfer  date  may  result  in  a command 
having  responsibility  for  a task  without  the  necessary 
funds  to  accomplish  the  task. 

10 . Planning  for  manning  requirements  requires  adequate  lead  time . 

11.  The  P-4  SPO  experienced  gradml  reductions  in  manpower  after 
the  PMRT. 

12.  The  short  planning  time  for  the  P-4  trauisfer  created  prob- 
lems for  and  placed  a burden  on  ALC  support. 

13.  Although  the  P-4  transfer  allowed  little  planning  time, 
problems  were  overcome  and  the  program  did  transfer. 

14.  The  P-4  program  experienced  coordination  problems  with 
respect  to  data.  Additional  data  for  the  ALC  resulted 
in  additional  SPO  residual  tasks. 

15.  The  PMRT  process  e*ihances  planning  for  transfer  because 
the  several  transition  agreements  are  combined  in  one 
agreement  with  one  effective  date. 
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16.  S(u?ly  ••tftblishMDt  of  tho  data  az»i  tho  diffioiaty 
in  dMxi4|in§  th«  data  stabilleds  and  facllitatea  o'Uiar 
planning  raqtoifMMmts . 

17.  An  APLC  dafioianoy  cut>off  data  adds  another  breakpoint 
to  the  HIM!  prboess,  and  conflicts  with  HiAT  intent  to 
use  only  one  nanageaent  breakpoint. 

18.  The  mission  responsibilities  of  each  command  cause  some 
of  the  fragmented  responsibility  that  results  after  HQtT. 

19*  Transfer  of  proourement  and  total  financial  responsibility 
would  reduce  divided  responsibility,  but  the  ALCs  are  not 
currently  prepared  to  accept  these  responsibilities. 

20.  Coordination  problems  between  the  SPO  and  AFLC  agencies 
continue  to  create  problems. 

21.  AFAIO  and  the  Propulsion  SPO  provide  examples  of  new 
organisational  structures  within  AFSC  auid  AFLC,  and 
indicate  attempts  at  improving  program  management. 

22.  Although  personnel  appear  enthusiastic  about  program 
management  In  general,  a lack  of  enthusiasm  exists  for 
the  PNRT  process. 

23.  The  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  PMRT  process  may  be  ex- 
plainer in  part  by  the  lack  of  a specific  objective  for 
PMRT  and  by  normal  human  and  organizational  resistance 
to  change. 

24.  The  old  transition  regulations  contained  mors  specific 
procedural  guidance  than  do  the  new  PMRT  regulations. 

25.  Lack  of  specific  guidance  results  in  recurring  negotiation 
efforts  in  successive  PMRT  Plans. 

26.  PMDs  do  not  usually  provide  definitive  PMRT  guidance. 

27.  Ineffective  control  of  past  transitions  appears  to  have 
caused  some  of  the  transition  problems. 

28.  The  PMRT  process  specifically  directs  visibility  of  suid 
tracking  for  residual  tasks. 

29.  The  regulatory  guidance  fcr  residual  tasks  does  not 
guarantee  task  performance. 

30.  Management  functions  are  interrelated,  and  the  proper 
application  of  all  the  functions  could  enhance  PMRT 
success . 
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To  ftoilitwto  th«  conp«rison  of  transition  with  BRT, 
the  ganarai  transition  problaa  araas,  davalopad  in  chaptar 
II,  ara  listad.  Following  aaoh  statamant  of  a transition 
problaa,  a disoussion  of  tha  FHRT  procass  ooaparas  BIRT 
to  tha  transition  problaa*  and  indicataa  if  this  problaa 
has  baan  raaolvad  through -PHRT  implsfflantation.  Aftar  this 
coaparison,  additional  findings  ara  discussed.  Soaa  of  those 
additional  findings  indicate  new  problems  that  have  been 
created  by  tha  PMRT  process. 

1.  The  transition  process  lacked  specific  direction  regarding 
exactly  Kdian  the  process  should  ocourt  criteria  for  transition 
ware  vague  and  subject  to  individual  interpretation.  Numerous 
regulations  covari^  transition  provided  ambiguous  and  conflicting 
guidance.  Tha  resultant  uncertainty  and  delays  in  transition 
dates  hindered  planning  for  other  tasks. 

• 

PMRT  Discussion I Regulations  indirectly  affecting  PMRT  are 
general  enou^  to  avoid  conflicting  with  PMRT  guidance  with 
the  exceptions  of  APR  57-^  and  APR  800-12.  PMRT  criteria  for 
transfer  indicate  an  intent  to  transfer  earlier  in  the  pro- 
duction phase,  but  tha  criteria  are  still  broadly  stated  and 
subject  to  interpretation.  Establishing  the  F-A  PMRT  date 
was  a controversial  process.  HQ  USAF  directed  that  the  F-4 
transfer  on  a date  that  was  earlier  than  the  date  recommended 
by  AFSC  and  AFLC.  The  PMRT  process  still  lacks  a clear  ob- 
jective 8md  does  not  provide  definite  criteria  for  when 
transfer  should  take  place.  However,  the  single  date  for 
PMRT,  which  is  established  early  and  is  not  easily  changed, 
may  facilitate  planning  for  other  tasks . If  the  transfer  date 
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can  be  afraad  to  hy  HQ  HSAF,  AfSC , and  AFLC , and  if  it  dcM  not 
ohanfo.  tasks  auoh  as  budgating  and  funding*  and  aanpoiran  planning 
should  ba  aora  stable  and  aaaiar  to  aoooaplish.  The  lack  of  daf> 
inita  oritaria  for  transfer  still  leaves  the  possibility  of  disa- 
grawaant  and-  delays  in  establishing  transfer  dates  * and  aay 
continue  a raquiraaant  for  KQ  AP  to  arbitrarily  establish  the 
transfer  data. 

2.  The  transition  process  resulted  in  fragmented  or  divided 
responsibility  between  AFSC  and  AFLC.  Soma  of  the  reasons 
for  this  divided  responsibility  include i 

a.  Several  different  transition  agreements  and  management 
breakpoints*  for  different  responsibilities*  divided  pro- 
gram management  and  led  to  confusion  over  specific  respon- 
sibilities. Engineering  responsibility  was  the  last  function 
to  transition  to  AFLC,  and  resulted  in  AFSC  retaining  engi- 
neering responsibility  after  all  other  responsibilities  had 
transitioned  to  AFLC. 

b.  Subsystems  that  did  not  meet  reliability  requirements 
became  exceptions  to  transition*  thus  precluding  total 
program  transition. 

c.  Modifications  directed  to  AFSC,  after  transition* 
created  new  AFSC  responsibilities. 

FMRT  Disoussiont  PMRT  regulations  specify  the  requirement  for 
a single  transfer  agreement  and  for  one  date  for  the  transfer 
of  total  management  responsibility*  including  engineering  re- 
sponsibility. The  FMRT  process  generally  succeeds  in  elimi- 
nating the  several  transition  agreements  and  in  reducing  con- 
fusion over  specific  responsibilities*  but  it  does  not  elimi- 
nate the  problem  of  divided  responsibility. 

The  P-4  PMRT  Plan,  which  addressed  total  program  respon- 
sibility, had  one  effective  date.  However,  an  AFLC  deficiency 
cut-off  date,  established  to  allow  time  to  include  AFLC  ident- 
ified deficiencies  in  the  PMRT  Plan,  added  an  implsumed  bresUE- 
point  to  the  transfer  process. 


Sptoifio  ooMMmd  responsibilities  are  sore  clearly  de- 
finad-  by  tbt  PMRf  prooess . The  single  transfer  agreeesnt 
facilitates  a clear  definition  of  iduit  responsibilities 
transfer  to  AFLC.  The  single  transfer  date  removes  con- 
fusion over  idien  specific  responsibilities  transfer  to 
AFLC*  Required  dootaentation  and  tracking  of  residual 
tasks*  performed  by  the  TW6.  also  aids  in  defining  respon- 
sibilities and  reaoving  confusion  over  task  responsibilities 
after  program  transfer. 

The  FNRT  itrooess  does  not  resolve  the  problem  of  frag- 
mented responsibilities.  PHRT  directives*  the  F-4>  BIRT  Plan* 
and  interview  responses  all  indicate  that  program  responsi- 
bility continues  to  be  divided  after  the  transfer  lu'ocess. 

Non-transferrable  tasks*  defined  as  within  the  mission 
.jurisdiction  of  AFSC,  do  not  transfer  to  AFLC.  These  tasks 
8u:e  not  time  limited  and,  under  the  present  FMRT  policy, 
these  taslos  will  continue  to  remain  an  AFSC  responsibility 
Indefinitely.  Non-transferrable  tasks  include  procurement 
of  major  systems,  new  or  continuing  engineering  development, 
managMient  of  active  contracts,  budgeting  and  funding  for 
RW  requirements  and  major  item  production,  aspects  of 
nuclear  weapon  progxmms,  production  line  close  down,  and 
any  programs  directed  to  AFSC.  Thus,  the  SPO  retains  a 
sizeable  portion  of  program  management  responsibility. 

Residual  tasks  also  divide  program  responsibility  between 
AFSC  and  AFLC.  Residual  tasks,  like  non-transferrable  tasks, 
are  defined  as  within  the  mission  jurisdiction  of  AFSC. 
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RMldlaaX  tMtai  VBmin  with  ARSC  until  task  oo«9X«tion.  Th« 
txttntfar  included  21  rasiduaX  taskd  and#  two  yoan  after 
the  tranefer.  soae  of  the  residual  tasks  ware  not  coMpleted. 

New  re^uireBonts  tend  to  axtend  completicn  of  residual  tasks, 
and  the  result  is  that  this  area  of  divided  responsihility 
is  prolonged* 

FMRS  policy  speoifically  includes  engineering  respon* 
sibility,  in  order  to  avoid  the  old  transition  practice  of 
transitioning  engineering  responsibility  after  all  other 
resporuiibilities  had  transitioned.  However,  the  research 
indicates  t^iat  engineering  responsibility  continues  to  be 
fragnented  after  a progran  transfers  to  AFLC.  Performance 
of  non'^transferrable  tasks  and  residtial  tasks  requires  en- 
gineering« and  AFSC  provides  this  engineering.  AFLC  does 
not  possess  the  engineering  capability  that  is  found  in 
AFSC,  and  AFLC  relies  on  AFSC  for  many  engineering  tasks. 

If  AFXli  requires  engineering  support  beyond  that  spelled 
out  in  the  transfer  agreement,  AFLC  requests  this  support 
from  AFSC. 

3.  Interface  difficulties  and  coordination  problems  resulted 
from  differences  in  AFSC  and  AFLC  organizational  structures  and 
management  orientations. 

PMRT  Dlscuaaioni  This  problem  is  not  caused  by  the  transfer 
process,  but  is  a result  of  the  management  structure  within 
which  PMRT  must  operate.  The  AFSC  and  AFLC  organizational 
structures  management  orientations  have  not  clianged 
since  the  implementation  of  PMRT,  and  coordination  and  inter- 
face problems  still  exist.  The  SPO  is  the  single  PMRT  approval 
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Mt&a0]t  for  Af8C,  iriiilo  HQ  AFZX!  and  all  affaotad  klCa  apppov 
for  Afix;*  mo  F>4  transfar  involved  ooordiimtlcm  with  all 
five  AlfCo*  flinoe  eaoH  AIiC  is  involved  in  nanaginc  sone  portion 
of  the  prognua.  The  SFO,  with  a project  orientation, 
poeeoaaea  alaost  complete  program  authority  t AFLC  is  funo- 
tionally  oriented,  and  no  single  agency,  short  of  the  APIA 
Commander,  poeaeeeea  such  authority.  The  SPO  has  difficulty 
interfacing  with  AFLC  HQ  and  with  each  affected  AlC,  and 
coordination  problema  continue  unabated  by  the  new  PNRT 
pxroceduree . 

The  research  findings  discussed  to  this  point  have  been 
addressed  to  problems  that  existed  in  the  old  transition 
process.  Additional  findings  indicate  that  the  FNRT  process 
causes  some  new  problems  in  program  management.  Moat  of 
these  additional  findings  are  associated  with  FMRT  intent 
to  accomplish  an  esurlier  program  transfer.  Other  findings 
involve  specific  procedures  in  FMRT  regulations,  exi>ectation8 
of  an  early  SFO  phase  out,  and  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  FMRT 
process 

Research  findings  indicate  that  FMRT  intent  is  for  an 
esurlier  overall  program  transfer,  compared  to  transition 
vdiich  usually  occurred  toward  the  end  of  the  production 
phase.  Common  subsystems  transfer  with  the  first  MDS  air- 
craft, which  is  also  earlier  when  compared  with  transition. 
Engineering  responsibility  is  no  longer  the  last  respon- 
sibility to  be  transferred  to  AFLC.  This  combination  of 
early  transfers  creates  new  problems  for  APSC  and  AFLC . 
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WMii  Tfiffognm*  and  aubcyfftaiis,  transfer  aaTrliar, 
tb/biM  itmm  ara  not  aa  waU  qmalifiad  as  they  wouXd  ha  at 
a later  date . This  aaana  that  AKLC  will  probably  have  to 
identijCy  and  pvooaaa  note  deficiencies  than  would  be  the 
case  in  a later  transfer.  Kost  of  ttiB  deficiencies  identi- 
fied by  AfSiC  ate  prooesaed  and  iaplenanted  by  AFSC,  through 
the  active  contract.  Engineering  ia  uaually  required  to 
evaluate  and  iaplenent  ECPa,  tdiich  correct  the  deficiencies. 
Thus,  early  transfer  results  in  an  apparent  paradox i AFSC 
prooesaes  more  AFLC  identified  ECPs*  but  the  necessary 
engineering  responsibility  has  supposedly  transferred  to 
AFLC. 

4 

Practioally*  early  transfer  is  likely  to  result  in  more 
post-transfer  ECPs . However,  AFSC  does  not  really  transfer 
all  engineering  responsibility  to  AFLC.  AFSC  retains  suffi- 
cient engineering  expei*ti8e  to  evaluate  amd  contractually 
implement  ECPs. 

Ths  attempt  to  reduce  SPO  responsibility  by  providing 
for  an  earlier  transfer  has  not,  in  this  case,  been  successful. 
SPO  responsibility  for  evaliiating  and  implementing  AFLC  initi- 
ated ECPs  has  actually  increased.  To  implement  these  ECPs,  the 
SPO  is  required  to  retain  some  engineering  and  program 
management  expertise. 

Another  new  problem  area  associated  with  PMRT  is  that  the 
FMRT  directives  do  not  contain  as  much  specific  procedural 
guidance  as  did  the  old  transition  regulations.  Several 
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int»rrl«fiMii  indloatMd  that  the  lack  of  epeoiflo  prooedurea 
in  Mtf  dlrectlrea  cauaee  extra  and  recurrinc  woric  for  BfitT 
necotiatore . 

Belief  that  PNRT  transfers  total  responsibility  to  AFLC 
appears  to  have  placed  pressure  on  the  SPOs  for  rapid  aanpower 
reduotions  after  prograa  transfer.  The  amount  of  reeponsibili^ 
that  reaains  with  the  SPO  nay  ineclude  rapid  SPO  reduotlonB. 
Attempts  at  premature  SPO  i^uiae  out  might  result  in  insuf- 
ficient manning  and  expertise  to  effectively  perform  the 
responsibilities  that  remain  with  the  SPO. 

The  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  PMRT  process  may  not  be 
a new  problem,  but  seems  inconsistent  with  the  dedication  and 
enthusiasm  that  la  evident  in  program  management  in  general. 

Any  new  program  might  be  expected  to  encounter  some  resistance, 
but  part  of  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  appeaure  to  be  a result  of 
the  lack  of  a specific  objective  for  FMRT. 

In  general,  the  PMRT  prooess  iresults  in  a better  definition 
of  post-transfer  responsibilities  and  facilitates  planning  for 
other  tasks.  FMRT  does  not  resolve  problems  of  divided  respon- 
sibility. New  problems  created  by  PMRT  include  paradoxical  SPO 
responsibilities  that  result  from  earl.^er  transfer,  lack  of  pro- 
cedural guidance  in  PMRT  directives,  pressure  for  early  SPO 
phase  out,  and  a lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  PMRT  process. 
Overall,  the  PMRT  process  appears  to  have  resolved  only  a few 
of  the  transition  problems,  and  many  of  the  problems  that 
plagued  the  transition  process  remain  unresolved. 

This  concludes  the  discussion  of  researoh  findings  . The 
following  chapter  summarizes  the  research  effort  and  uses  the 
findings  to  draw  conclusions  suid  make  recommendations . 
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This  chapter  oonoludea  the  thesis  by  suioiiiarising  the 
researoh  effort  and  presenting  conclusions  and  recomaendations 
developed  in  previous  chapters.  The  conclusions  and  reoonaen** 


dations  are  nuabered  for  listing  sequenoe  only,  and  do  not 

i 

{ represMit  priorities . 

! 

§iBttcac 

Weapon  system  acquisition  in  the  Air  Force  is  a multi > 
billion  dollar  business,  and  costs  of  new  veapons  are  increasing. 
Efforts  to  reduce  costs  are  being  made  in  every  phase  of  the 
acquisition  cycle.  One  area  of  program  management  which  has 
recently  received  attention  is  the  transition  of  management 
responsibility  for  a system  from  the  major  acquiring  command 
(AFSC)  to  the  major  supporting  command  (AfiiC).  In  the  past, 
this  process  has  resulted  in  fragmented  program  responsibility 
and  confusion  over  specific  responsibilities  of  the  two  commands. 

1 Program  Management  Responsibility  Transfer  (BURT)  was  initiated 

in  1975  to  replace  the  previous  transition  process  and  to  attempt 
to  resolve  transition  difficulties. 

r)  The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  provide  a critical  analysis 

I 

1 of  the  PMRT  process  through  a study  of  the  P-^  BIRT.  The  primary 

objective  of  the  study  is  to  determine  if  the  PMRT  process  has 
resolved  difficulties  encountered  in  past  program  transitions . 

^ The  study  is  generally  limited  to  the  P-4  program  and  to  a 

^ single  aspect  of  program  mEuiagoment,  PMRT.  The  study  includes 

: 

■i  information  from  four  main  sources  1 1)  background  literature, 
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primwPily  previous  AF  studies.,  2)  AP  regulations,  3)  the  P-^ 

HfilT  Pliuni,  and  k)  interviews  with  people  involved  in  PMRT. 

This  infomation  is  used  to  analyse  the  FMRT  process  and  to 
compare  PMRT  with  the  previous  transition  process c 

The  background  chapter  traces  the  evolution  of  the  AP 
organization  in  its  efforts  and  procedures  used  to  acquire 
and  support  weapon  systems.  This  evolution  resulted  in  the 
current  AF  organization,  with  AFSC  and  AFLC  as  major  commands 
sharing  the  responsibility  for  managing  major  weapon  system 
programs.  AFSC  is  basically  responsible  for  research,  develop- 
ment, procurement,  and  production.  AFLC  is  responsible  for 
supply,  maintenance,  and  other  logistical  support.  Program 
management  responsibility  transfers  from  AFSC  to  AFLC  at  some 
point  in  the  acquisition  cycle. 

Past  transitions  of  program  responsibility  have  encountered 
difficulties  and  have  created  problems  in  program  management. 

The  transition  process,  used  prior  to  PMRT,  included  several 
separate  agreements  that  covered  different  program  respon- 
sibilities , The  first  agreement  was  a Retrofit  Management 
Breakpoint,  which  transitioned  to  AFLC  the  management  amd 
funding  responsibility  for  retrofit  changes . A transition 
agreement  was  negotiated  next,  to  transition  general  manage- 
ment responsibility  for  major  program  mansigement  functional 
areas.  Engineering  responsibility  was  transitioned  to  AFLC 
in  the  final  negotiated  agreement.  Program  transition  occurred 
over  a period  of  time,  as  the  separate  agreements  were  negoti- 
ated, and  created  problems  in  program  management,  which  are 
discussed  next. 
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In  past  tz*«n0itlon0 , the  three  separate  agre^nente  divided 
the  responsibility  for  prcgran  management.  This  situation 
caused  confusion  over  which  command  actually  had  the  reepon' 
sibility  to  perform  certain  tasks.  Engineering  responsibility 
was  usually  the  last  program  management  function  to  transition 
to  A?LG,  and  resulted  in  a major  division  of  program  respon- 
sibility. Apse,  by  retaining  engineering  responsibility, 
remained  actively  involved  in  program  management.  Several 
factors  combined  to  prolong  the  fragmented  responsibility. 
Guidance  for  w^'en  a program  should  trsuisition  was  vague,  and 
contributed  to  delays  in  the  transition  process . Exceptions 
to  transition,  such  as  subsystems  that  did  not  meet  reliability 
requirements,  became  residual  tasks  for  APSC  to  perform  after 
transition.  Different  command  organizational  structures  and 
management  orientations  caused  coordination  problems,  which 
further  delayed  transition.  The  transition  process  generally 
resulted  in  uncertain  and  fragmented  responsibility,  and  pre- 
cluded effective  planning  in  many  program  functional  areas. 

PMRT  was  initiated  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  some  of  the 
difficulties  associated  with  transition.  PMRT  replaced  the 
earlier  transition  process.  The  principle  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  PMRT  process  is  that  a single  transfer  agree- 
ment is  negotiated,  and  this  one  agreement  covers  total  program 
responsibility,  including  engineering  responsibility.  The  PMRT 
process  establishes  one  date  for  transfer  of  program  respon- 
sibility to  AFLC . 
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Ant  800-4  8Jid  th«  AFSC/iVFI£  supplement  to  APR  800-4 
implemented  the  FMRT  process . A Transfer  Working  Grroup  ne- 
gotiates the  PMRT  agreement.  The  trsuisfer  agreement  is  coord- 
inated and  approved  through  different  channels  in  AFSC  and  AFLC. 
The  SPO  approves  the  agreomont  for  AFSC,  and  AFLC  HQ  and  each 
affected  ALC  provide  approval  for  AFLC.  The  organizational 
structures  and  management  orientations  of  the  commands  appear 
to  continue  the  coordination  problems  encountered  in  the  old 
tramsition  process.  Attempts  to  correct  the  problem  of  con- 
fusion over  command  responsibilities  include  direction  for  the 
Transfer  Working  Group  to  identify  and  track  residual  tasks. 

ResidvAl  tasks  are  defined  as  tasks  that  fsill  within  the 
mission  statement  of  AFSC,  and  tend  to  continue  the  problem 
of  fragmented  responsibility.  Major  procurements  and  develop- 
mental efforts  are  AFSC  mission  tasks,  and  are  to  be  performed 
by  AFSC  after  the  program  transfers  to  AFLC.  New  developments 
continue  long  into  the  operational  phase  of  a system,  and  AFSC 
is  likely  to  be  managing  procurements  and  new  developments 
long  after  a program  transfers  to  AFLC. 

PMRT  criteria  for  when  to  transfer  a system  to  AFLC  are 
broadly  stated  and  subject  to  interpretation.  Regulatory 
guidance  states  that  transfer  will  take  place  when  a system 
is  operational  and  no  longer  requires  development  engineering. 
This  point  in  the  acquisition  phase  is  not  well  defined  and 
the  criteria  still  leave  room  for  interpretation  and  may 
cause  difficulties  in  negotiating  a transfer  date . 


A rtvi^w  of  AP  regulations  related  to  the  transfer  process 
indicates  that  soue  of  the  regulations  have  been  updated  to 
reflect  the  FMRT  conoept*  The  regulations  that  have  not  been 
updated  are  general  enough  to  avoid  conflicting  with  PIfitT  direc- 
tives, wi-tti  the  exceptions  of  APR  57-^  and  APR  800-12.  AfR 
57-^  directs  a Retrofit  Management  Breakpoint  and  an  Updating 
Change -Modification  Transfer  Agreement,  which  conflicts  with 
PMRT  guidance  to  include  these  agreements  in  the  PMRT  Plan. 

APR  800-12  states  that  support  equipment  requiring  development 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  command  with  management  and  engi- 
neering responsibility,  but  PMRT  guidance  directs  that  AFSC 
retain  responsibility  for  support  equipment  requiring  develop- 
ment. 

In  general,  PMRT  procedures  more  clearly  define  and  track 
program  rospcnsibility,  and  seem  to  advocate  a transfer  earlier 
in  the  production  phase.  However,  PMRT  policies  still  allow 
numerous  areas  of  divided  responsibility.  Criteria  defining 
when  transfer  should  take  place  are  still  vague  and  leave  room 
for  interpretation  auid  controversy. 

The  F-4  PMRT  provided  a useful  test  case  for  the  new  PMRT 
concept  and  process.  The  P-4C,  RF-kC,  and  F-4D  had  already 
transitioned  to  AFLC,  and  planning  was  underway  for  the  F-4E, 
RF-^E,  and  F-4F  transition  when  PMRT  was  initiated.  AF  HQ 
directed  remaining  F-4  program  transfer  under  the  new  PMRT 
directives,  and  six  months  later  the  program  transferred. 

The  F-4  PMRT  Plan  covers  systems  and  equipment  that  had 
not  already  tramsitioned  under  the  old  process.  The  plain, 


in  aooorcUnoa  with  AFR  800**4.  Inoludwa  thr«e  aeotioiuii  Saotion 
A covwra  ganeral  provisions,  Sootion  5 covsrs  spsoific  rs<iuire- 
asnts,  and  Section  C contains  and  presents  the  actual  transfer 
agreenent. 

Section  A illustrates  a major  difference  between  the 
earlier  transition  process  and  FMRT  policies.  Transition 
policy  stipulated  that  subsystems  vdiioh  are  coanon  to  more 
than  one  aircraft  model  would  not  transition  until  the  last 
aircraft  model.  HIRT  policy  directs  that  common  subsystems 
will  transfer  with  the  first  aircraft  model.  Section  A also 
introduces  a new  term,  "non-transferrable  tasks".  Non-trans- 
ferrable  tasks  are  defined  as  within  the  mission  jurisdiction 
of  AFSC  but,  unlike  residual  tasks,  are  not  time  limited. 

Section  B of  the  PMRT  Plan  lists  specific  requirements 
in  11  functional  areas  and  specific  procedures  for  trana-. 
ferring  these  functional  responsibilities.  Several  of  the 
functional  area  requirements  identify  responsibilities  that 
remain  with  AFSC,  and  indicate  that  program  responsibility 
will  be  fragmented  between  AFSC  and  AFLC  after  program  transfer. 

Section  C lists  the  non-transferrable  tasks  and  the  re- 
sidual tasks,  with  a proposed  schedule  for  completion  of  the 
residual  tasks.  Non-transferrable  tasks  include  management 
of  active  contracts,  and  budgeting  and  funding  for  RAD  re- 
quirements and  major  end  item  production.  Residual  tasks 
include  21  specific  tasks  involving  development,  procurement, 
testing,  qualification,  modification,  and  support,  and  are 


soh«dul»d  to  be  coaplated  within  two  years  of  tho  transfer 
date^  Poet-PMRI?  traoiciniE  of  residual  tasks  indicates  that 
new  requirements  added  to  the  original  residual  tasks  extend 
completion  tjjaes,  and  scxse  of  the  residual  taeloi  extended  beyond 
original  o(M&pletion  time  estimates. 

Interview  responses  presented  a general  agreement  on 
existing  problmos  in  the  PMRT  process,  and  also  provided 
suggestions  for  a variety  of  recommended  solutions  to  these 
problems.  For  identification  of  problems  and  treatment  of 
results,  the  interview  responses  are  grouped  according  to 
the  management  functions  of  planning,  organizing,  actuating, 
and  controlling.  A digest  of  findings  developed  from  the 
responses  follows. 

PMRT  lacks  a clearly  defined  objective,  particularly  in 
establishing  when  transfer  should  take  place.  PMRT  planning 
is  important  to  coordinate  numerous  interests,  and  to  allow 
adequate  time  to  plan  for  tasks  associated  with  PMRT.  Current 
AP  organization,  and  AFSC/APLC  mission  responsibilities,  compound 
difficulties  in  the  transfer  process  and  preclude  total  respon- 
sibility transfer.  Confusion  and  controversy  over  when  to 
transfer  a program  may  cause  some  of  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
that  exists  for  the  PMRT  process.  A lack  of  specific  direction 
in  PMRT  regulations  and  in  Program  Management  Directives,  is 
perceived  as  a shortcoming  in  PMRT  policies . The  HftRT  policy 
of  specifically  identifying  and  tracking  residual  tasks  may 
result  in  better  control  of  post-PMRT  responsibilities . 
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Re8«*roh  findings  ars  stumnarized  in  chapter  VI  and  are 
used  in  a coiqparative  analysis  of  problems  from  the  old  trans 
ition  process  with  the  provisions  of  the  PMRT  process.  The 
findings  and  the  comparative  analysis  lead  to  the  following 
sections  on  oonolusions  and  recommendations. 


P,!?agAttffi,gag 

1.  PMRT  is  a complex  process  that  attempts  to  integrate  many 

diverse  interests  into  a comprehensive  plan. 

Oisoussioni  The  PMRT  process  is  difficult  to  explain 
and  difficult  to  understand.  Almost  all  areas  of  pro- 
gram management  are  involved  in  and  affected  by  PMRT. 

A thorough  understauiding  of  PMRT  requires  an  under- 
standing of  the  wide  range  of  functions  affected  by 
PMRT  and  an  understeuiding  of  complex  interrelationships 
among  these  functions.  Because  the  process  is  so  com- 
plex, the  improvements  offered  by  PMRT  and  continuing 
efforts  to  resolve  difficulties  attribute  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  people  involved  in  program  transfer  and  these 
individuals  are  commended  for  their  sincere  efforts. 

2.  The  PMRT  process  more  clearly  defines  the  responsibilities 

of  AFSC  and  APLC  amd  enhances  contingent  planning. 

Discussion)  The  single  transfer  aigreement  and  one 
effective  data  provide  a definite  point  for  transfer 
of  program  management  responsibilities . The  required 
documentation,  visibility,  and  tracking  of  residual 
tasks  more  clearly  defines  post-PMRT  responsibilities. 
Regulatory  guidance  for  PMRT  is  less  ambiguous  than  old 
trwisition  guidance,  auid  only  two  of  the  i«g»’lationa 
studied  provide  conflicting  guidance . The  single  transfer 
date,  if  it  can  be  established  early  and  is  not  subse- 
quently changed,  will  facilitate  planning  for  other 
tasks  associated,  with  PMRT. 

3.  Program  responsibility  remains  divided  between  AFSC  and 
APLC  after  the  PMRT  date , 

Discussion)  Non-transferrable  tasks  and  residual  tarks 
require  that  AFSC  and  the  SPO  remain  involved  in  program 
management  after  transfer.  The  level  of  SPO  effort 
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required  to  perform  th-»se  tasks  precludes  an  early  and 
rapid  3P0  ptiase  doim.  fhe  current  major  coaaand  organ- 
izational  structures  and  mission  jurisdictions  for  system 
aciiuisition  and  support  require  some  overlap  and  fraipeented 
responsibility. 

k.  An  objective  of  when  a program  should  transfer  is  not  well 
defined. 

Discussion < Criteria  for  when  transfer  should  take  place 
are  broadly  stated  and  leave  room  for  individual  interpre- 
tation. The  AP  intent  appears  to  provide  for  transfer  at 
an  earlier  point  than  was  prescribed  by  the  old  transition 
process,  but  this  point  is  not  clearly  defined.  Selection 
of  the  data  for  past  transitions  and  trsmsfers  has  been 
a controversial  process  and  FMRT  directives  allow  contin- 
uation of  this  controversy. 

5.  Interface  and  coordination  problems  between  AFSC  and  AFLC 

are  not  resolved  by  the  PMRT  process. 

Discuss ion j These  problems  are  not  caused  by  the  transfer 
process,  but  result  from  the  structure  within  which  transfer 
must  take  place.  This  structure  has  not  changed  since  PMRT 
was  initiated.  Thb  SPO  is  the  central  approval  authority 
for  APSC.  APLC  continues  to  require  coordination  and  approval 
from  APLC  HQ  and  each  affected  ALC  for  transfer  agreements. 

6.  Problems  in  PMRT  are  problems  of  management. 

Discussion*  The  management  functions  of  planning,  organ- 
izing, actuating,  and  controlling  are  all  equally  essential 
for  effective  program  management.  Consideration  of  and 
judicious  application  of  all  the  management  functions  is 
required  to  resolve  continuing  PMRT  problems . 


Re  commendat i ons 

1.  Study  and  evaluation  of  the  PMRT  process  and  associated 
problems  should  continue . 

Discussion*  Research  into  additional  alternative  solu- 
tions should  continue.  Further  research  into  potentially 
advsuitageous  organizational  and  mission  changes  is  war- 
ranted. New  organizations,  such  as  APALD  and  the  Pro- 
pulsion SPO,  should  be  studied  to  aid  in  identifying 
possible  solutions  to  PMRT  problems . The  PMRT  negotiation 


prooess  and  TMRT  Flans  for  othor  weapon  systeivs  should 
be  studied  for  implications  and  reuse  of  successful 
experience  and  avoidance  of  pitfalls.  PMRT  problems 
are  complex  and  interdependent,  and  may  require  complex 
solutions.  A systeais  approach  is  required  in  attmnpts 
to  resolve  FMRT  problems. 

2.  The  objective  of  PMRT  should  be  further  cl/irified. 

Discussioni  AF  HQ,  AFSC,  and  AFLC  should  clarify  the 
intent  and  expected  results  of  PMRT.  If  the  objective 
is  for  an  earlier  transfer,  additional  direction  is 
needed  to  supplement  the  existing  general  criteria. 

If  the  intent  is  to  allow  flexibility  in  selecting  the 
transfer  date,  then  PMRT  regulations  should  state  this 
intent.  Specific  guidance  on  procedures  for  selecting 
the  PMRTD  could  reduce  or  avoid  controversy  over  selec- 
tion of  a transfer  date. 

3.  Attempts  should  be  made  to  gain  working  level  support 

for  PMRT. 

Discussioni  Support  for  the  PMRT  concept  is  leas  than 
enthusiastic,  A clear  tmderstanding  of  the  purpose  of 
PMRT  could  help  gain  support  for  transfer  policies,  and 
could  reduce  some,  of  the  confusion  that  still  exists  in 
the  PMRT  process.  People  working  on  program  transfer 
may  more  readily  accept  the  PMRT  process  if  they  better 
understamd  the  purpose  amd  intent  of  PMRT  amd  if  they 
participate  in  PMRT  planning.  Participation  by  all 
program  management  functions  is  required  beoause  of 
the  interdependency  of  these  functions  during  the  PMRT 
process . 

4.  The  results  of  current  PMRT  policies  should  be  recognized 

and  accepted. 

Discussioni  The  fragmented  responsibility  that  results 
from  non-transferrable  and  residual  tasks  precludes  more 
rapid  reductions  in  SPO  personnel.  Pressure  to  release 
SPO  personnel  to  work  on  other  tasks  causes  problems  in 
adequately  performing  post  PMRT  tasks . Any  attempts  to 
tramsfer  additional  responsibilities  to  AFLC  should  recog- 
nize and  consider  additional  requirements  for  manning  amd 
expertise  necessary  for  AFLC  to  perform  the  new  respon- 
sibilities . 
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This  conoiude«  the  reeearoh  effort.  The  prinery  ohjec- 
tiv»  of  the  •tu<iy  has  be«t  aooompllshed  by  coKparini^  the  re> 
aulta  under  the  PSIRT  process  with  problems  that  existed  in 
past  tnuisitions.  This  study  provided  a valuable  learning 
opportunity  for  the  writer.  The  writer  gained  a special 
ain^oiation  for  the  conplex  problems  of  program  management, 
and  gained  respect  for  the  many  dedicated  people  vrtio  are 
deeply  involved  in  resolving  these  problems.  Special  appreci- 
* ation  is  expressed  to  Dr.  Raymond  H.  Klug.  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment, for  guidance  and  support  in  this  difficult  subject  area. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  stimulate  continuing  interest 
in  program  management  problems,  and  that  the  study  will  provide 
useful  information  for  this  continuing  effort. 
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Ap])endix  A 
List  of  Acronyms 


AF  Air  Force 

AFAID  Air  Force  Acquisition  logistics  Division 

AFLC  Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

AFR  Air  Force  Regulation 

AFSC  Air  Force  Systems  Command 

ALC  Air  Logistics  Center 

AHC  Air  Material  Command 

ARDC  Air  Research  and  Development  Command 

ASD  Aeronautical  Systems  Division 

BMD  Ballistics  Missile  Division 

CCB  Configuration  Control  Board 

DOD  Dei>artmant  of  Defense 

DPML  Deputy  Program  Manager  for  Logistics 

DSARC  Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council 

DTA£  Development  Test  and  Evaluation 

ECP  Engineering  Char^  Proposal 

ETP  Engineering  Transfer  Package 

FMS  Foreign  Military  Sales 

HQ  Headqiwrters 

IG  Inspector  General 

IIS  Integrated  Logistics  Support 

IM  Item  Manfiiger 

MDS  Mission  Design  Series 

0T(SE  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
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FN 

Progrut  Hatuigttr 

FMD 

Progrtun  Maiitgemdnt  Directive 

FMR 

Prcgran  Nftzufegeisent  Reeponsibility 

PMRT 

Progran  Management  Responsibility 

Transfe-»' 

Program  Momagemetit  Responsibility 

Transfer  Date 

MD 

Research  and  Development 

RMB 

Retrofit  Mamtgement  Bx^akpoint 

SAP 

Security  Assistance  •Prograua 

SM 

System  Manager 

3P0 

System  Program  Office 

T8!S 

Type  Model  Series 

T.O. 

Toohnioal  Order 

TWG 

Transfer  Working  Group 

UC-MTA 

Updatin?  Change -Modification  Transfer  Agreement 

US 

United  States 

OSAF 

United  States  Air  Force 

WSPO 

Weapon  System  Program  Office 

i4l 


Appendix  B 

Ljgt  vf  PeQale  Interyieyred 


Cant.  Ronald  R.  Anthony i Program  Manager,  Flghter/Attaok  SPO, 
ASD/SD3OMS,  1 November  1977- 

Mr.  Dave  Pianke*  Former  Chief  of  the  Ogden  AlC  Integrated 
Logietioe  Support  Office  for  the  P-4  Program,  now  P-16 
Depot  Program  Manager.  ASD/YPL,  3 November  1977- 

Mr.  Louis  Hrkmant  Logistios  Specialist  in  Directorate  of 

Resources  Management,  HQ  AFLC,  APLC/LOMXX,  20  October  1977* 

Mr.  William  F.  Jones t Logistics  Management  Specialist  in 
Directorate  of  Aerospace  Systems,  HQ  AFLC,  AFLC/LOAP, 

18  October  1977* 

Lt.  Col-  Thomas  F.  Kennedy t Former  Chief  of  Plans  and  Docu- 
mentation Branch  of  Program  Control  in  the  F-4  SPO, 

ASD/SD24,  20  October  1977. 

Mr.  George  C.  Kuntzi  Chief  of  Financial  Management  Division, 
Fighter/Attaok  SPO,  ASD/SD27,  21  October  1977. 

Mr.  Dean  Nance j Program  Analysis  Officer,  Deputy  for  Systems, 
ASD/SDM,  18  October  1977. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Robinson 1 Logistics  Specialist  in  Directorate 

of  Resources  Management,  HQ  AFLC,  AFLC/LOMXX,  20  October  1977. 

Lt.  Col.  Maynard  E.  Spotts,  Former  Configuration  Management 
Officer  for  F-4  Program,  ASD/SD27,  18  October  1977. 

Capt.  Linda  Wyatt»  Program  Manager  for  F-I6  Logistics  Inte- 
gration, ASD/fPL,  3 November  1977* 
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Lewis , Washington  as  an  Air  Liaison  Officer  with  the  Ninth 
Infantry  Division  of  the  Army.  Major  Darrell  entered  the 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology,  School  of  Engineering, 
Graduate  Systems  Management  program  in  August  of  1976.  His 
next  assignment  will  be  to  the  A-10  Systems  Progrsun  Office . 
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